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PART  I  —  HISTORICAL  MUSIC  I  DUCATION 

Five  Decades  of  Music  Education 

By  KARL  WILSON  G1  FIRKI  NS 
Professor  Emeritus,  Obcrlin  College 
/  found  that  /  was  fitted  for  nothing  so  well  as  the  study  of  truth;  as 
having  a  mind  nimble  and  versatile  enough  to  eateh  the  resemhlanees 
of  things  (whieh  is  the  chief  point),  and  at  the  same  time  steady  enough 
to  fix  and  distinguish  their  subtler  differences;  as  being  gifted  by  nature 
with  desire  to  seek,  patience  to  doubt,  fondness  to  meditate,  slowness 
to  assert,  readiness  to  consider,  carefulness  to  dispose  and  set  in  order; 
and  as  being  a  man  that  neither  affects  what  is  new  nor  admits  what 
is  old,  and  hates  every  kind  of  imposture.  So  I  thought  my  Nature 
had  a  kind  of  familiarity  and  relation  with  Truth. 

—  Francis  Bacon  (1561*1626) 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a  sort  of  of  my  article  as  a  sort  of  “guide  to 
evaluation  of  sch(K)l  music  teaching  action.” 
during  the  past  four  or  five  decades. 

Such  an  article  could  be  written  only  Author  became  a  Music 

by  some  older  person  who  had  himself  Edutator 

observed  and  participated  in  what  has  My  own  ex|)erience  as  a  music  edu- 
been  happening,  and  since  all  old  cator  Ix'gan  in  190!)  while  I  was  still 
people  are  opinionated,  the  evaluation  a  college  student.  I  had  Ix-en  asked  to 
written  by  one  of  them  can  merely  be  Ix-come  the  director  of  a  small  choir  in 
an  expression  of  his  opinion  of  what  has  a  neighboring  city,  and  because  I  knew 
transpired.  I  therefore  inform  you  at  little  or  nothing  alxuit  conducting  I  be- 
the  very  outset  that  what  I  am  about  to  gan  to  study  it  intensively  and  to  prac- 
write  is  simply  my  own  |x*rsonal  opin-  tice  it  assiduously.  Before  a  month  had 
ion  of  schfK)!  music  teaching  during  the  passed  I-  was  asked  by  several  members 
past  fifty  years;  but  I  assure  you  that  of  my  choir  to  give  them  piano  lessons, 
I  write  both  as  active  participant  and  and  because  I  knew  very  little  about 
unbiased  observer.  In  other  words,  I  teaching  piano  this  led  to  a  study  of  the 
am  trying  in  a  humble  way  to  follow  music  teaching  process.  I  was  taking 
the  method  of  the  great  Francis  Bacon  courses  in  psychology  and  education  in 
whose  words  I  have  placed  at  the  head  college  at  that  time,  and  because  I  was 
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“a  bright  little  boy”  1  soon  began  to 
apply  ymie  of  the  things  1  was  learning 
in  college  to  iny  teaching  of  music.  'I'he 
result  was  that  before  long  I  was 
s|)oken  of  as  “the  best  piaixi  teacher  in 
town"  and  this  led  to  niy  growing  an 
enormous  full  beard  so  as  to  “look  the 
part"! 

Several  things  hap|K‘ned  during  these 
hnal  two  years  of  mine  in  college.  My 
choir  was  joined  hy  several  other  church 
choirs,  so  a  city  choral  MK'iety  devel* 
opc'd.  I  soon  found  that  the  members 
<jf  my  group  could  not  read  music  well, 
therefore  I  organized  a  sight-singing 
class  which  I  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  general  principles  that  had 
been  used  many  years  before  by  Izjwell 
Mason  and  others  in  the  Mast  and 
S<iutli.  And  I  lH‘(ame  more  and  more 
interested  in  "music  for  all  the  pc*ople," 
this  interest  deriving  partly  from  my 
study  of  philosophy  and  sociology,  but 
also  from  my  own  experience  as  teacher 
and  conductor.  Out  of  all  this  there- 
evolved  a  Music  I  ducator,  and  hecausc- 
I  realized  more  and  more  that  one  can¬ 
not  Im-  a  really  gcxxl  teacher  unless  he 
knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  I  there¬ 
fore  devoted  mvself  still  more  Intensive¬ 
ly  to  the  study  of  various  phases  of 
music.  (In  all  honesty  I  must  admit 
that  my  increased  devotion  to  music 
studs  also  derived  from  the  fact  that  as 
I  Ix-came  a  Ix'tter  musician  my  love  for 
music  Itself  as  a  satisfying  personal  ex- 
IK^rience  increased  enormously,  so  when 
in  1907  I  was  invited  to  join  the  facul- 
tv  «>f  Oherlin  ('onservatory  and  to  he- 
c(nnc  at  the  same  time  Supers-isor  of 
Music  in  the  Olx-rlin  public  schtxils  I 
accepted  with  alacrity  in  spite  of  the 
sery  small  salary  [$6S0.]  that  was 
ofTereil.)  So  for  about  fiftv  years  music 
and  music  teaching  have  been  almost 


my  “life,  love,  and  religion,"  as  my 
violinist-daugliter  stated  about  her  own 
attitude  during  her  adolescence. 

During  the  next  few  years  1  con¬ 
tinued  to  teach  pian<j  in  order  to  add 
to  my  very  small  income  and  1  attended 
all  thre-e  of  the  short  summer  courses 
given  h\  the  three  leading  textlxx)k  pub¬ 
lishers  Ix-cause  there  was  no  other  place 
where  1  could  study  “public  sch(X)l 
music,”  as  it  was  called  in  those  days. 

I  also  kept  searching  for  information 
alxiut  sch(K)l  music  teaching  but  found 
very  little,  and  this  was  probably  why 
I  began  to  provide  such  material  myself 
in  the  form  of  magazine  articles  and 
Ixxiks.  For  over  twenty  years  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  work  as  Music  Su])ervisur  in 
the  public  schtxds,  and  for  thirty-five 
years  I  headed  the  department  in  Ober- 
lin  C>)llege  which  is  now  called  “Music 
FMucation."  After  I  retired  (because 
of  bad  health)  in  1942,  I  continued  to 
write,  and  have  assisted  four  colleges 
to  reorganize  their  music  curricula,  so 
I  have  kept  in  fairly  close  touch  with 
many  pliasc-s  of  music  education  and 
therefore  have  no  compunction  about 
writing  an  article  with  a  title  such  as 
heads  this  one.  Having  now  given  you 
my  own  background,  I  will  try  to  tell 
you  what  I  found  when  I  started;  at 
least  a  part  of  what  happened  between 
1903  and  1935;  the  present  status  of 
music  in  sch(X)ls;  and  my  |X‘rsonal 
opinion  of  the  present  condition  of 
things. 

What  I  FoutiJ  u'hi’ti  I  Started 

When  I  began  my  work  as  a  school 
music  educator,  musical  activitv  in  both 
grades  and  high  school  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  singing.  Many  sch(x>ls  had 
no  music  teaching  at  all,  and  in  most 
of  those  that  cmploved  a  music  teacher 
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the  emphasis  was  on  learning  to  read 
the  musical  score.  In  the  school  svstem 
in  which  I  began  my  own  work  I  found 
a  series  of  books  in  which  the  “music’' 
consisted  mostly  of  sight-singing  exer¬ 
cises,  and  I  can  still  recall  the  dismay 
I  felt  when  I  began  to  inspect  one  of 
the  hooks  in  the  series — I  think  it  was 
the  one  useil  in  the  lifth  grade  —  to  find 
forty  entire  pages  at  one  jwint  in  the 
b(M)k,  all  filled  with  dull,  mechanically- 
constructed  “exercises,”  without  a  single 
song.  But  very  soon  after  this  I  learned 
that  a  new  idea  was  in  prrKcss  of  tlevel- 
opment,  the  plan  being  to  use  srmgs  in¬ 
stead  of  exercises.  A  new  series  of 
h<M»ks  (Modern  Music  Series)  had  been 
publisheil,  and  the  plan  of  the  series 
was  dubbed  “the  song  methotl.” 

In  justice  to  those  who  taught  in 
those  days  I  must  state  here  that  for 
many  years  before  this  teachers  in  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  first  grade — my  own  sis¬ 
ter  being  one  of  them — had  been  teach¬ 
ing  very  small  children  to  sing  lovely 
songs  written  especially  for  them,  and 
to  acquire  facility  in  rhvthm  by  means 

folk  dances,  rhvthm  games,  and  even 
an  fK'casional  “toy  orchestra."  But  with 
promotion  to  second  grade  such  "play 
activities”  ceased,  and  “real  music 
studv”  bc'gan.  In  the  sch(X)l  system 
where  I  did  my  own  first  teaching  I 
was  tohl  that  my  predecessor  always 
carried  a  heavy  wotnlen  ruler  with 
which  he  "beat  the  time”  on  a  desk; 
and  when  the  time  came  for  individual 
scale  singing  he  would  use  this  same 
ruler  to  rap  the  knuckles  of  any  bov  or 
girl  who  could  not — or  would  not — 
sing  a  scale. 

So  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
music  teachers  were  divided  into 
"scalers”  and  "songers,”  and  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  NFA  which  1  attended 


various  groups  of  up|H'r-grade  children 
competed  with  each  other  in  reading 
at  sight  a  collection  of  about  fifty 
mechanically-constructed  sight-singing 
exercisers,  these*  being  printed  in  the 
program  or  passed  out  to  the  pupils  in 
booklet  form  —  I  have  forgotten  which. 

I  have  not  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
subject  of  hottest  discussion  at  the 
music  department  meeting  was  whether 
we  should  teach  all  major  and  minor 
scales  through  seven  sharps  and  sc*ven 
flats,  or  whether  it  was  enough  to  teach 
onlv  the  first  nine  majors  and  their  rela¬ 
tive  minors  at  first.  I  recall  also  that 
at  each  annual  meeting  there  was  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  C'ommittee  on  Terminolo¬ 
gy  Heform.  These*  reports  interested 
me  greatly,  and  they  were  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  the  tvpe  of  definitions 
that  I  wrote  for  my  first  lKK)k  ('Music 
Notation  and  Terminology)  and  for  my 
later  work  as  Music  F.ditor  of  the  Web¬ 
ster  Dictionary.  I  d«)  not  recall  ever 
hearing  any  music  at  these  NFA  meet¬ 
ings —  probably  any  singing  or  placing 
would  have  bc*en  regarded  as  a  waste  of 
time,  for  this  was  an  etiucalional  meet¬ 
ing  so  there  was  no  place  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  anything  but  spc*ech-making 
and  |x*rhaps  a  little  discussion! 

I  have  not  mentioned  high  sclux)! 
music  specifically  so  I  will  now  state 
that  many  scIkkiIs  maintained  a  chorus 
of  sorts  and  that  some  of  these  choruses 
were  very  gcxxl  indeed,  a  few  of  them 
venturing  to  present  “The  Messiah”  at 
C Christmas  time.  But  by  this  time  Fran¬ 
cis  Howard's  little  Ixxik  on  the  child 
voice  had  been  published,  and  because 
many  teachers  were  strongly  influenced 
by  this  b(X)k  they  were  fearful  of  strain¬ 
ing  the  delicate,  immature  child's  voice 
and  therefore  did  not  approve  of  high 
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school  choruses  singing  heavy  choral 
works. 

Such  was  sch(X)l  music  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century.  Many  schools 
offered  no  music  at  all,  but  the  word 
was  going  around  that  in  order  to  be 
really  up-to-date  a  school  must  have  a 
music  supervisor,  so  the  school  super¬ 
intendent  began  to  feel  guilty  if  he  did 
not  include  at  least  some  sort  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music  in  his  curriculum.  He 
often  explained  that  of  course  he  him¬ 
self  did  not  know  anything  about  these 
new-fangled  subjects,  hut  that  "one 
must  follow  the  fashion."  Of  instru¬ 
mental  music  there  was  practically  none 
in  these  early  years  so  its  introduction 
and  rapid  development  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  decade  was  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  that  had  happened  since 
the  hold  move  made  by  l^well  Mason 
in  1837-8  when  he  asserted  that  prac¬ 
tically  any  child  could  learn  to  sing  and 
that  music  should  at  once  be  introduced 
in  the  Boston  public  schools.  After  a 
year  of  teaching  without  salary  I^twell 
Mason’s  idea  was  adopted — and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  school  music.  In 
the  next  section  I  shall  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  inception  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  instrumental  music,  but  in  the 
present  division  of  my  paper  I  wanted 
only  to  tell  you  in  simple  terms  what 
the  situation  was  in  the  first  decade  or 
so. 

Important  Developments  during 
the  next  tv'o  Decades 

Many  things  happened  between  1910 
and  1930,  the  most  important  of  them 
being;  (1)  The  introduction  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  instrumental  music  as  a  regular 
school  subject  to  which  I  have  referred 
above.  (2)  More  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  teaching  music  in 


schools  is  a  very  complex  affair  and  is 
not  to  be  undertaken  by  some  woman 
who  had  perhaps  taken  a  few  piano 
lessons  early  in  her  life  and  now  went 
to  a  book  company  summer  school  for 
a  short  term  to  prepare  herself  for  music- 
supervision;  or  by  some  retired  band 
master  who  didn’t  even  bother  to  go  to 
summer  school;  but  ought  to  be  in 
charge  of  a  well-trained  musician  who 
knows  something  alxiut  I'.nglish  and 
other  non-musical  subjects,  and  who  has 
not  only  studied  vocal,  instrumental, 
and  theoretical  music  hut  has  taken 
courses  in  General  Education,  Music- 
Education,  and  probably  Psychology  in 
order  to  prepare  himself  for  his  work. 
(3)  The  acceptance  of  the  above  led  to 
a  demand  for  better  and  longer  courses 
for  prospective  music  teachers,  so  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  summer  S(-h(K)l  for  two 
weeks  the  student  attended  college  for 
two  years,  then  three,  and  finally  Cafter 
the  Hesearch  Council  had  made  its 
recommendations  regarding  a  degree 
course)  he  went  to  music  school  or  col¬ 
lege  for  four  years,  working  intensively 
at  the  various  phases  of  applied  and 
theoretical  music,  taking  special  courses 
in  Music  Education,  including  Practice 
Teaching,  and  spending  about  a  fourth 
of  his  time  during  these  four  years  in 
studying  English  composition  and  litera¬ 
ture,  speech,  a  foreign  language,  per¬ 
haps — or  a  course  in  history  or  ad¬ 
vanced  psychology;  all  this  in  order  that 
he  might  come  to  know  the  world  of 
music  and  that  of  teaching  music  on 
the  one  hand,  but  might  also  be¬ 
come  aware  of  at  least  a  small  portion 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  should  be 
emphasized  at  this  point  that  the  pros¬ 
pective  school  music  teacher  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  prepare  himself — at  least  to  a 
limited  extent — for  instrumental  music 
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teaching  as  well  as  vocal,  so  he  learned 
to  play  at  least  in  eler>entary  fashion 
on  several  string  and  wind  instruments, 
and  in  some  of  the  better  colleges  he 
even  took  a  course  in  orchestration  or 
instrumentation.  (4)  I'he  invention  and 
improvement  of  the  phonograph  was 
another  important  development,  and  al¬ 
though  the  high-pressure  salesmanship 
of  those  who  were  in  charge  of  per¬ 
suading  music  supervisors  and  sch(M)l 
superintendents  that  the  salvation  of 
music  in  the  schools  lay  in  the  purchase 
of  phonographs  and  records  was  some¬ 
times  objectionable,  yet  these  people 
had  an  im|X)rtant  place  in  adding  "lis¬ 
tening”  as  an  important  adjunct  to 
"singing”  and  "playing”  in  the  sch(M)l 
music  curriculum. 

(5)  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
acceptance  of  instrumental  music  as 
perhaps  the  most  important  single  item 
in  the  development  of  music  education 
during  the  second  and  third  decades  of 
the  centUH’,  but  now  I  feel  that  I  must 
add  that  in  my  own  opinion  it  was  the 
idea  of  class  instrumental  teachiufi  that 
was  the  prime  factor  in  putting  instru¬ 
mental  music  "on  the  map."  I  myself 
first  heard  of  class  instrumental  teach¬ 
ing  from  Charles  Farnsworth,  whom  I 
met  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the 
Conference  in  1910.  We  happened 
to  be  sitting  together  at  one  of  the 
morning  mc^etings,  intrmluced  ourselves 
to  each  other,  bc*came  fast  friends,  and 
{hiring  the  next  decade  or  two  we  spent 
many  hours  in  talking  about  scbcxil 
music  teaching  and  other  matters.  Me 
told  me  that  when  he  was  in  T>ondon 
he  heard  a  concert  given  by  a  group  of 
some  10,000  children,  all  of  whom  had 
learned  to  play  the  violin  in  classes  and 
had  been  brought  from  all  over  Fngland 
to  give  the  concert  in  Crystal  Palace.  I 


said,  "If  the  kids  in  Fngland  can  learn 
to  play  so  difficult  an  instrument  as  the 
violin  in  classes,  why  can’t  our  Ameri¬ 
can  children  do  the  same  thing?”  He 
replied  that  they  could,  and  that  a  start 
had  already  been  made  in  both  Boston 
and  New  York.  So  1  became  excited, 
ilecided  to  try  the  experiment  at  Cber- 
lin,  persuaded  the  Director  of  the  Con¬ 
servatory  to  invest  about  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  ten  violin  outfits  to  be  used  by 
both  children  in  the  schools  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Conservatory.  I  then  sent 
a  mimeographetl  announcement — doing 
the  mimeographing  myself  on  a  second¬ 
hand  machine  that  I  had  bought  with 
my  own  money  —  informing  the  parents 
of  children  in  grades  five  to  eight  that 
a  violin  class  would  be  organized  in 
each  of  our  two  grade-schiMil  buildings, 
that  ten  pupils  in  each  school  were  to 
be  chosen,  the  choice  of  pupils  to  be 
based  on  th»)se  who  did  the  best  work 
in  the  regular  scIkkiI  singing,  had  the 
liest  ears  and  sense  of  rhythm,  and 
were  most  adept  in  tucking  a  violin 
under  their  chins  and  holding  the  bow 
on  the  strings.  To  my  astonishment 
about  one  hundred  children  showed  up 
for  the  tests,  and  of  course  I  tried  out 
each  child  myself,  with  a  violin  teacher 
present  to  comment  on  the  naturalness 
with  which  different  applicants  held  the 
violin.  Ten  children  were  selected  at 
each  building,  one  group  having  their 
class  less{)n  after  scIkx>I  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  the  other  group  on  Monday  and 
Thursday.  They  were  taught  by  ad¬ 
vanced  violin  students  from  tbe  Con¬ 
servatory  but  I  myself  supervised  the 
lessons  to  make  certain  that  "everything 
went  all  right.”  Out  of  these  classes 
we  eventuallv  built  a  very  go(Ki  high 
sch(x)l  orchestra  from  which  both  the 
members  and  I  derived  (onsiderable 
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satisfaction.  The  same  ten  violins  were 
used  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  morn' 
in(;s  by  a  class  of  Conservatory  students 
taught  by  a  faculty  member  whom  I 
had  cajoled  into  helpin^  me  in  this  way. 
Many  of  these  adult  students  liked  the 
violin  so  well  that  they  wanted  to  take 
private  lessons  for  a  year  or  two  lonKcr; 
and  of  course  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
children  had  the  same  desire;  so  we  ^ot 
excellent  returns  from  our  initial  in¬ 
vestment  of  only  about  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  All  this  hap|K-ned  in  1914,  and 
1  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the 
violin  class  movement  because  I  con¬ 
sider  this  to  have  been  an  event  of  the 
first  maf^nitudc,  leadin^  as  it  did  to  an 
orchestra  in  almost  every  sch(X)l,  and  to 
the  real  "symphony  orchestras"  with  full 
instrumentation  which  1  found  all  over 
the  country  when  I  traveled  from  coast 
to  coast  for  four  months  in  1926  just 
to  visit  scluxils  and  see  for  myself  what 
was  going  on. 

(6)  The  success  of  the  violin  class 
led  to  exfieriments  in  which  all  the 
stringed  instruments  were  taught,  to 
similar  classes  for  wind  instruments, 
and  eventually  to  instruction  in  “Class 
Piano."  I  should  like  to  write  at  some 
length  alxiut  each  of  these  hut  am  for¬ 
bidden  by  lack  of  space. 

I  must,  however,  devote  a  few  words 
to  the  development  of  the  present  era 
of  great  high  schcxil  hands,  with  all  their 
glitter  and  allure,  their  imp«>rtant  place 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  football  game,  their 
high-stepping  girls  with  pretty  legs 
twirling  batons,  their  towering  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  Sousaphones  with  bells  stand¬ 
ing  so  majestically  high,  and  finally 
their  enormous  popularity  with  the 
pupils,  the  Superintendent  and  Princi¬ 
pal,  and  the  gaping  public.  Whether 
this  hand  movement  was  good  or  bad 


1  will  not  say  at  this  time,  but  I  state 
without  hesitation  that  the  high  schixil 
hand  has  lx‘come  magniheent,  not  only 
in  volume  of  sound  and  in  spectacular 
display  but  in  influence  upon  the  whole 
instrumental  picture  in  our  high 
sch(x>ls.  I.ater  on  I  shall  probably  have 
something  more  to  add. 

(7^  Next  1  will  cite  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  rapid  spread  of  the  a  cappella 
choir  movement  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
|x)rtant  hapfK'nings  in  the  past  fifty 
years.  When  I  began  my  teaching  early 
in  the  190()’s  I  had  never  heard  a  real 
a  cappclla  choir.  Sometimes  there  were 
short  sections  in  an  accompanied  com¬ 
position,  and  occasionally  such  a  place 
was  marked  "A  Cappella"  so  I  knew 
what  the  term  meant.  Hut  I  had  never 
heard  a  choir  that  sang  only  unaccom¬ 
panied  music  until  I  went  to  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  where  my  friend  Peter 
Christian  l.utkin  had  a  small  choral 
group  to  which  he  referred  as  his  “A 
Cappella  Choir.”  (1  shall  always  re¬ 
member  the  letter  that  Dean  l.utkin 
wrote  me  sixm  after  my  first  bcxik. 
Music  Notation  and  Tcrminohfi,y,  was 
published.  Me  wrote  as  follows;  "Dear 
(lehrkens,  you  have  written  an  excellent 
Ixxik  which  we  shall  use  here  at  North¬ 
western.  But  please  tell  your  publisher 
that  the  alternate  spelling  which  you 
suggest  —  a  capella — makes  the  word 
refer  to  a  little  she-goat,  and  that  since 
c-a-p-p-e-M-a  is  the  only  correct  spelling 
he  should  correit  the  item.”) 

At  first  the  a  cappella  choir  was 
thought  of  as  purely  a  college  organi¬ 
zation,  but  because  the  high  schixil 
always  apes  the  college  a  few  high 
sch<x)l  groups  were  organized,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  almost  every  high 
school  had  its  own  a  cappella  choir. 
The  high  school  student  liked  such  a 
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chuir,  not  merely  because  it  was  novel 
but  because  these  groups  sang  religious 
music  almost  exclusively,  and  the  ado¬ 
lescent  with  his  rapidly  developing  feel¬ 
ings  and  emotions  is  ]K‘culiarly  sensitive 
to  any  sort  of  religious  influence.  So 
1  have  often  seen  expressions  of  awe, 
reverence,  and  even  exaltation  on  the 
faces  of  Ixiys  and  girls  aged  15,  16,  17, 
1 8  as  they  respondetl  to  the  lovely  music 
they  were  singing  and  as  they  tried  so 
hard  to  make  it  imix-icable  in  intona¬ 
tion  and  perfect  in  expression.  I  jx-r- 
sonally  think  of  such  an  exix'rience  as 
having  a  tremendous  educational  poten¬ 
tial,  but  whether  an  a  cappcUa  choir 
works  out  in  that  way  or  whether — like 
the  intricate  maneuvers  of  the  band  at 
a  f(K)tball  game — it  merely  provides  an¬ 
other  ehance  to  display  a  garish  type 
of  showmanship,  this  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  musicianship,  the  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  the  general  "(|uality”  of  the 
conductor. 

(8)  Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  the 
origin  and  development  of  a  group  of 
music  supervisors  who  held  their  first 
meeting  in  Keokuk,  Iowa  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  P.  C.  Hayden  who  was  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music  in  that  town.  This  was 
in  1907,  and  there  was  no  thought  at 
the  first  meeting  of  organizing  anything 
bevond  a  small  hxal  group.  Hut  within 
a  few  years  the  Conference  had  grown 
into  a  large  and  important  national  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  now’  become  the 
greatest  and  perhaps  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  group  of  music  teachers  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  dfuibt  that  the 
Music  Supervisors  National  Conference 
(now  called  Music  F'ducators  National 
Conference)  had  an  enormous  influence 
in  the  development  of  music  teaching 
in  schools.  It  gave  the  music  educator 
a  chance  to  talk  over  his  problems  with 


others  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  work, 
to  hear  inspiring  addressc's  about  the 
great  value  of  music  as  an  educational 
force,  to  learn  about  new  developments 
in  the  field  anil  new  publications  put 
out  by  the  publishers;  and  it  provided 
the  over-worked  musician  with  a  little 
relief  from  his  daily  routine.  Fhose 
who  could  not  attend  the  meetings  read 
avidly  in  their  Yearb(X)ks — at  least  some 
of  them  did;  and  thus  they  experienced 
the  sessions  vicariously  even  though 
they  were  not  always  able  to  attend  in 
|X’rson. 

When  the  Hesearch  C>>uncil  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  part  of  the  Cionference  in 
1 9 1 8-9,  and  especially  after  the  re|x)rts 
on  Music  in  the  Cirade  Schixils  and  on 
a  Four-year  Training  course  for  Music 
Su|K*rvisors  were  issued,  the  Conference 
as  a  whole  became  the  most  im|K)rtant 
force  in  America  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  music  teaching  in 
scIkxiIs,  and  hy  1922-H  (when  I  myself 
was  President)  the  meetings  had  be¬ 
come  so  comprehensive  and  inspiring 
that  many  a  music  educator  went  with¬ 
out  new  clothes  or  some  other  luxury  in 
order  to  attend  the  meetings.  Some  day 
someone  will  write  a  real  history  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  but  this  is  all  the  space  that  I  can 
devote  to  it  in  the  presemt  paper. 

The  Present  Status  of  Music  in  Schools 

I  retired  from  Oberlin  C’ollege  in 
1942  because  of  ill  health  caused  by 
overwork,  but  since  that  time  I  have 
kept  in  close  touch  with  music  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  asked  to 
help  a  music  schcxil  in  the  Middle  West 
revise  its  curriculum  so  as  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music — a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  had  a  tremendous  influ- 
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cnce  on  standards  in  music  schools  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years.  Next  1  was  invited  to 
teach  for  a  semester  at  LJCI.A  and  to 
advise  the  music  faculty  there  about 
changes  in  the  set  up.  This  brought 
me  into  close  contact  with  music  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  because  one  of  the 
courses  1  taught  involved  a  comparison 
of  grade-sc'h(X)l  music  materials  I  came 
to  know  all  the  recent  publications.  The 
following  year  1  was  asked  to  give  a 
scries  of  lectures  at  another  lx)s  Angeles 
college,  I’epperdine.  This  led  to  my 
appointment  there  to  the  position  of  Ad¬ 
viser  in  Music  I'ducation.  Finally,  the 
next  year,  1  was  invited  to  assume  a 
similar  post  at  Hoosevelt  College  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  so  for  three  years  I  made  monthly 
trips  to  Chicago  and  yearly  ones  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  thus  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
music  education.  I  also  wrote  dozens 
of  editorials  for  a  C'hicago  music-educa¬ 
tion  magazine  and  answered  thousands 
of  questions  posed  by  teachers,  pupils, 
parents,  and  others  in  my  department 
in  FTUDF.  On  the  basis  of  these  later 
experiences  on  top  of  almost  forty  years 
of  direct  contact  with  schixil  children, 
college  students,  and  graduate-degree 
candidates  in  a  dozen  or  more  colleges 
and  universities  all  over  the  country  I 
propose  now  to  make  a  short  list  of  the 
most  important  things  thiit  are  going  on 
at  present  as  compared  with  what  was 
being  done  in  1900,  1910,  and  perhaps 
even  1920.  Here  is  my  list: 

1 .  A  great  many  more  schixil  systems 
now  have  some  sort  of  music  teaching 
in  the  grade  schools,  hut  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  schools  the  music  teaching  is  of 
a  very  cursory  sort,  not  well  organized, 
often  taught  by  the  room  teacher  on 
the  basis  of  a  very  slight  knowledge  of 
music.  In  many  schools  in  the  South 
there  is  no  music  at  all  except  for  some 


informal  singing,  and  even  in  some 
large  cities  like  Chicago  it  is  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  who  decides  whether  or  not  music 
is  to  be  taught  and  how  much  emphasis 
is  to  be  given  to  it.  So  we  have  still 
not  reached  the  goal  of  "Music  for  every 
child"  which  has  been  one  part  of  our 
slogan  ever  since  I  myself  devised  it  in 
1922.  (Music  for  every  child;  every 
child  for  music.)  Neither  have  we 
reached  the  second  part  of  the  slogan. 
\N  hen  1  put  these  two  phrases  together 
just  after  I  had  reluctantly  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  the  Conference,  I  thought 
of  the  first  part  as  meaning  that  we 
must  provide  some  sort  of  instruction 
in  music  for  every  child  in  the  country’, 
regardless  of  race,  wealth,  or  sixial 
status;  and  to  me  the  scrond  part  meant 
that,  having  provided  some  sort  of  in¬ 
struction  in  music,  we  must  now  go  on 
to  train  such  giMxl  teachers  that  every 
child — or  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
them — would  be  FOIl  music  in  the 
sense  that  they  loved  it  and  craved  more 
and  more  of  it  as  they  grew  toward 
maturity. 

2.  On  the  whole  I  believe  the  quality 
of  the  song  material  used  in  the  grade 
schools  is  inferior  to  that  of  two  or  three 
decades  ago.  When  I  began  my  work 
in  the  schools  the  music  books  contained 
mostly  "sight-singing  exercises”  as  I 
have  previously  noted.  Then  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  group  of  new  books  in  which 
were  to  be  found  many  lovely  songs 
written  especially  for  children  by  Jessie 
I,.  Gaynor,  Otto  Miessner,  F.leanor 
Smith,  and  others  of  that  day.  When 
the  "Progressive  Series”  (published 
about  1915)  and  the  Universal  School 
Music  Series  (1923)  came  out,  the 
movement  to  combine  beautiful  music 
with  a  well-organized  plan  for  teaching 
sight  singing  reached  its  jx'ak.  Tbere 
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followed  a  rash  of  books  containiii}; 
many  very  beautiful  illustrations  but 
very  little  really  gcxxl  music,  and  as .  1 
look  through  the  music  IxMiks  of  today 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  definitely 
retrogressed  in  quality  of  material  even 
though  the  b(K>ks  themselves  are  far 
more  interesting  to  look  at. 

3.  t  hose  who  teach  music  are  much 
better  prepareil  than  they  were  30-40- 
50  years  ago,  but  the  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  of  workers  everywhere 
seems  to  have  |H*netratetl  even  such 
fields  as  Music  I'ducation,  so  that  the 
majority  of  music  educators  now  think 
in  terms  of  “a  job”  rather  than  feeling 
that  they  have  a  high  privilege  in  teach¬ 
ing  so  wonderful  a  subject  as  music. 
There  are  many  exceptions  of  course, 
hut  the  spirit  of  l.owell  Mason  and 
others  of  much  more  recent  days  when 
the  music  supervisor  taught  music  most¬ 
ly  because  he  loved  it  and  believed  in 
its  power  Jis  a  regenerating  force — this 
spirit  has  definitely  disappeared,  and 
most  sch(M)l  music  teachers  of  tcxlay  are 
thinking  largely  in  terms  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  job;  and  if  they  go  to  sum¬ 
mer  school  they  do  this  mostly  because 
by  "earning  credits”  and  possibly  ac<tuir- 
ing  yet  another  degree  thev  will  receive 
an  advance  in  salarv.  All  this  makes 
me  sad,  but  it  is  "the  spirit  of  the  age” 
and  there  is  nothing  1  or  anyone  else 
can  do  about  it. 

4.  In  both  junior  and  senior  high 
sch(K)ls  we  find  a  far  richer  curriculum 
than  existed  twentv  or  thirty  vears  ago. 
Most  schinds  have  a  mixed  chorus,  and 
usually  this  is  yaipplemented  by  glee 
clubs  for  both  jX)vs  and  girls.  Many 
have  fine  a  capflella  choirs,  a  gcxxl  many 
still  have  orcheftras,  but  my  feeling  is 
that  these  orchestras  are  for  the  most 
part  definitely  inferior  to  those  I  heard 


on  my  scluxil-visiting  tour  in  1927.  Of 
course  every  sch(x)l  has  a  band,  and  they 
are  |)otentially  far  better  bands  than 
those  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  they 
do  not  necessarily  play  better  music,  so 
the  most  I  can  say  is  that  as  an  adjunct 
to  athletics  and  as  the  pride  and  joy  of 
both  Principal  and  Su|H‘rintendent  they 
are  wonderful;  but  as  an  educational 
asset — and  of  course  I  mean  an  asset  to 
real  music  eilucation,  they  are  .  .  .  . 
well  you  know  what  I  mean,  so  1  shall 
not  say  it  in  words. 

1  have  not  mentioned  the  string 
<|uartet  and  other  types  of  small  ensem¬ 
ble  because  I  am  not  sure  what  their 
present  status  is.  Some  twenty  five 
years  ago — at  about  the  same  time  that 
the  a  capfH’lla  movement  g«»t  under  way 
— there  was  great  interest  in  the  small 
ensemble,  and  many  of  the  high  sch(M>l 
groups  of  that  day  were  actually  of  1x4- 
ter  (juality  than  the  college  ones.  But 
it  is  my  opinion  that  with  the  decline 
of  string  instrument  study  and  the  as 
cendanev  of  the  band  over  the  orchestra, 
the  small  enst*mble  has  also  declined. 
I'his  is  a  great  pity,  for  the  small  group 
in  which  each  memfxT  is  striving 
toward  individual  jierfection  even  as  he 
works  toward  an  impeccable  ensemble 
for  the  group  could  be  a  tremendous 
asset  so  far  as  "education  through 
music”  is  concerned. 

I  will  now  devote  a  few  lines  to  each 
of  four  additional  items  which  have  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  part  of  Sch<K)l  Music 
education:  T  1  )  Ihe  piano  class;  (2') 
high  sch(H)l  credit  for  study  under  a 
teacher  whr)  is  not  a  rnemlx'r  of  the 
faculty;  ^3)  high  scIkx)!  classes  in 
music  theory;  (4)  courses  in  the  history 
and  appreciation  of  music. 

1.  The  piano  class  movement  bt'gan 
in  the  grade  sch<K)ls,  and  there  are  now 
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tiiousanilk  of  Kradc-sch(X)l  children  in 
these  classes.  At  first  the  teacher  often 
contented  himself  with 
inemlKT  of  the  class  a  short  individual 
lesson — |K.-rha|>s  five  minutes  lonj; — 
while  the  other  children  wri););led  and 
M|uirmed,  often  misItehavinK  to  the 
|X)int  where  the  teacher  had  to  scold 
ihem.  Hut  the  presc'iit-day  teacher  con¬ 
ducts  a  well-orKani/.ed  lesson  with  two 
or  more  pupils  sitting  at  the  piano  and 
the  others  sitting  at  tables  of  the  same 
height  as  the  keyboard  with  music  racks 
on  them  and  the  music  IxHik  open, 
riiey  follow  the  notes,  sometimes  clap 
the  rhythm,  s|X)t  any  mistake  made  bv 
the  player,  and  are  always  ready  to  take 
their  places  at  the  piano  when  their  turn 
comes.  In  such  a  class  the  pupil  learns 
a  hit  of  harmony,  and  usually  he  can 
play  his  pi(‘ce  in  several  keys  other  than 
the  one  in  which  it  is  written.  He  is 
told  alxHit  some  of  the  famous  com|x*s- 
ers  of  the  |>ast  and  is  thrilled  when  he 
finds  a  short  (om|M)sition  hv  even  vt 
great  a  lomixiser  as  Hach,  right  in  his 
own  music  Ixxtk,  ready  for  him  to  learn 
to  play,  lie  is  also  encouraged  to  create 
little  pieces  of  his  own,  both  on  pa|x‘r 
and  hv  improvising  at  the  piano.  In 
other  words  he  is  learning  musicianship 
as  well  as  piano  playing.  Such  piano 
classes  are  often  given  in  the  junior  high 
scluxil  t(X),  and  there  have  been  many 
exiH-riments  with  ativanced  classes  even 
in  senior  high  sch(X)l.  Hut  in  most 
case's  only  two  years  of  piano  class  work 
arc  (»frered,  it  being  assumed  that  bt*- 
causi'  of  differences  in  talent,  interest, 
and  progress  the  pupil  should  take  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  after  two  years  of  class 
work. 

2.  C'redit  toward  graduation  from 
high  schcxtl  for  work  done  under  an  out¬ 
side  teacher  had  begun  to  be*  a  common 


offering  in  mans  high  scluxds  25-3U 
years  ago,  and  many  of  us  thought  that 
such  credit  would  be  a  bonanza  for  the 
talented  pupil  who  expected  some  day 
to  be  a  professional  musician.  Hut  I 
hear  less  and  less  about  such  a  plan,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  —  not  based  on  any  sort 
of  survey,  however,  —  that  most  high 
scIuxjIs  do  not  allow  actual  credit  toward 
graduation  for  such  work  at  this  time. 

3.  Classes  in  .Music  'Fheory  began  to 
Ik‘  an  accepted  offering  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  in  many  schtxds  the  pupil 
who  wanted  credit  for  piano,  violin,  or 
some  other  instrument  was  required  to 
take  a  course  in  theory  that  was  taught 
by  a  member  of  the  high  scIkk)!  faculty. 
Personally  I  believe  that  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  theoretical  music  and  applied 
music  has  great  |X)ssihilities,  and  it  is 
my  ho|H‘  that  in  the  \ery  near  future 
more  attention  will  Ik*  given  to  it. 

4.  Courses  in  Music  History  and  Ap- 
l>reciation  ha\e  Iktii  and  still  are  given 
in  many  senior  high  sch(K)ls,  and  here 
again  I  Ix-lieve  we  have  a  very  important 
|X)tential  phase  of  Music  F-ducation. 
Hut  such  courses  are  often  taught 
hy  teachers  having  very  limited  musi¬ 
cianship,  and  the  work  has  therefore  not 
Ix'cn  respected  by  cither  the  pupils  or 
the  ailministrators.  My  feeling  is  there¬ 
fore  that  the  theorctical-nuisic-plus- 
applied-music  combination  has  greater 
educational  |x>ssihilities,  even  though 
the  history-appreciation  course  may  at¬ 
tract  more  pupils  because  it  is  easier. 

One  more  item,  and  I  shall  close  this 
section  of  my  pa|XT.  I  have  already 
referretl  to  the  well-balanced  course  for 
prospective  music  educators  devised  by 
the  Ilesearch  Omncil  of  the  Cxinfer- 
ence.  Tliis  course  has  had  so  great  an 
influence  that  tixlay  practically  all  music 
sch(xils  and  college  music  departments 
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offcT  some  sort  of  a  four -year  curricu¬ 
lum  for  prospective  sehcKil  music  teach¬ 
ers,  the  work  culminating  in  a  degree. 
And  in  most  sch(K>I  systems  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  position  in  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  must  have  a  degree  in  order  to  he 
even  considered  for  the  position.  The 
courses  offered  are  not  always  well- 
balanced,  and  in  many  cases  they  do  not 
emphasize  musicianship  sufficiently.  Hut 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  National 
AssiK-iation  of  ScIkkiIs  of  Music  on  the 
nation’s  music  schfxils  is  being  felt  more 
and  more  with  each  passing  year,  and 
the  presc-nt-day  curricula  of  most  music 
scIkhiIs  are  as  far  removed  from  the 
puny  two-week  sessions  of  fifty  years  ago 
as  Olvmpus  is  from  the  town  dump. 
I'herc  has  been  similar  improvement  in 
the  curricula  of  scIkniIs  for  grade  scIkmiI 
teachers,  f  ifty  years  ago  most  of  them 
re<|iiired  only  one  or  two  years  of  study, 
and  usually  no  music  at  all  was  includ- 
eil.  IiHlay  most  teachers’  colleges  re- 
ijuire  four  years  of  study,  a  degree  is 
given  at  the  end,  and  the  curriculum 
always  includes  at  least  one  year  of 
music — often  two;  with  other  music 
offered  on  an  elective  basis. 

I  realize  that  many  other  items  in  the 
present  status  of  music  in  scIkxiIs  might 
lx‘  mentioned,  hut  those  1  have  cited 
and  liriefly  discussed  in  my  list  came 
first  into  my  mind  when  I  began  to 
write  this  section,  and  they  still  seem 
to  me  to  have  the  greatest  im|X)rtance, 
so  I  will  just  leave  it  at  that. 

An  V.valuation  of  Present  Coiniitions 

I  have  already  expressed  or  at  least 
implied  my  opinion  of  many  present-day 
conditions,  hut  now  I  will  attempt  a 
general  evaluation  of  the  current  status 
of  music  education  in  schools  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  twentv,  thirtv,  forty. 


or  fifty  years  ago.  In  doing  this  1  will 
try  hard  to  remembt*r  that  I  am  express¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  only  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  therefore  1  will  do  my  best  not 
to  "fKintificate.” 

As  I  l(K)k  back  u|X)n  the  past  fifty 
years  1  am  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  number  of  things  that  have  hap- 
|K'ned  so  far  as  music  education  is  con¬ 
cerned.  fhe  change  is  in  fact  nothing 
short  of  stupendous.  I  he  acceptance 
of  instrumental  music,  the  lengthening 
and  strengthening  of  college  courses  for 
those  who  ex|H‘ct  to  teach  music,  the 
enormous  growth  in  the  numhc'r  of 
sch(K)l  music  teachers  and  the  parallel 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Music  I  cluca- 
tors  National  Conference,  the  present 
attitude  of  practically  all  schcKil  admin¬ 
istrators  that  music  is  a  legitimate  scIum*! 
subject — all  these  and  many  other  de¬ 
velopments  are  so  astonishing  that  1  am 
actually  bewildered  to  think  that  all  this 
could  hapiK'ii  in  half  a  century.  Cer¬ 
tainly  such  growth  and  clevcdopment 
must — in  general  at  least  —  Ik*  jdaced 
in  the  column  headed  (XX)I). 

Hut  in  another  column  marked  H.M) 
I  must  remind  hotfi  myself  and  mv  read¬ 
ers  that  even  though  practically  all 
sch(K)ls  have  accepted  music  as  "a  regu¬ 
lar  subject”  rather  than  considering  it 
to  Ik*  a  frill  or  a  fad,  nevertheless  most 
schcx)l  administrators  —  and  even  some 
music  teachers — still  do  not  knowW'IIY 
music  should  h<*  taught  to  all  children 
nor  what  its  c*clucational  (*frc*ct  is  siip- 
posc*d  to  he*.  Music  is  on  the  one  hand 
intended  to  give  human  b<*ings  pleasure 
and  diversion  of  an  innexent  kind,  thus 
lightening  the  burden  of  evervdav  life; 
but  it  is  also  expected  to  heighten  and 
deepen  man’s  spiritual  life  bv  stimulat¬ 
ing  him  to  experience  and  (*nioy  esthetic- 
thrills,  to  have  occasional  high  moments 
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during  which  he  ascends  to  the  very 
mountain  top.  Sometimes  this  second 
experience  eventuates,  hut  more  often  it 
dcjes  not;  tlierefore  music,  and  of  course 
I  mean  really  good  music,  is  still  Icmked 
down  upon  by  the  majority — both  of 
pupils  and  of  school  administrators — as 
either  a  harmless  diversion  or  else  a 
boresome  ordeal.  I’his  is  definitely 
HAD  because  it  dries  up  the  nxits  of 
what  Charles  I'arnsworth  called  "I’duca- 
tion  through  Music,”  and  to  which 
Will  I'.arbart  so  beautifully  referred  as 
".  .  .  .  height,  in  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  thickness  and  breadth. ”  I.et  me 
quote  a  few  of  Marhart’s  words  as  he 
spoke  them  at  the  MTNA  meeting  in 
1919: 

“The  value  of  music  is  simply  the 
value  that  is  in  all  art — and  it  is 
a  priceless  value.  It  promises  to  bring 
to  the  world  moods,  broad  states 
of  feeling  that  are  aspiring,  lofty, 
pure,  untroubled,  unselfish;  to  de¬ 
velop  the  powers  of  the  individual 
so  that  he  will  react  rightly  to  the 
call  of  far  voices  that  are  beyond  and 
above  the  little  world  of  man." 

W'hat  Dr.  l-'arhart  stresses  is  the  end 
result  rather  than  any  specific  methixl  of 
prcK'edure,  so  in  c|uoting  him  I  ask  the 
question:  Is  today’s  end-result  of  music 
teaching  in  schools  in  line  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  that  I’arhart  poses?  I  might  go 
farther  and  ask:  Is  the  end-result  of 
present-day  education  with  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  and  equipment,  its  be- 
wilderingly  complex  curriculum — are 
all  these  eventuating  in  happier,  better 
adjusted,  more  capable,  more  intelligent 
citizens  of  a  deiiMK'racy?  For  that  mat¬ 
ter  we  might  well  take  a  look  at  the 
entire  world  of  man  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  radio  and  television,  fast  cars, 


more  elegant  homes  filled  with  more 
and  more  gadgets — has  this  change  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  better  world  for  people  in 
general? 

I  am  not  wise  enough  to  answer  these 
questions,  so  in  closing  I  will  merely  re¬ 
peat  that  stupendous  changes  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  five  dacades — in 
music  teaching,  in  general  education,  in 
home  and  community,  in  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  in  the  entire  world.  Some 
of  these  changes  s|H‘11  progress,  but 
others  seem  to  me  to  s|X‘ll  retrogression, 
so  I  will  just  assert  again  that  fine  music 
has  lost  none  of  its  power,  that  babies 
and  little  children — before  they  are 
spoiled  by  their  environment — are  just 
as  lovely  and  wonderful  as  babies  and 
small  children  have  always  been,  and 
that  they  are  just  as  easy  to  teach  and 
as  anxious  to  learn  by  experience  as 
ever — and  quite  as  much  interested  in 
“dancing”  to  rhythm,  in  learning  to 
sing,  and  in  finding  out  how  to  manipu¬ 
late  an  instrument  as  they  have  always 
been.  Hut  the  school  of  today  has  a 
great  deal  more  competition  than  the 
school  of  yesterday,  therefore  the  teach¬ 
ing  must  be  far  more  intelligent  and 
much  more  subtle  than  the  teaching 
that  seemed  to  suffice  a  few  decades 
ago.  And  there’s  the  rub — the  quality 
of  the  teaching  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  quantity  of  the  competition — radio, 
movies,  television,  fast  cars,  and  dozens 
of  other  attractive  items;  and  that  is,  I 
believe,  wby  both  music  education  and 
general  education  so  often  fail  to  reach 
their  prime  objectives. 

So  in  bringing  this  over-long  paper  to 
its  final  terminus  I  will  merely  say  again 
that  if  music  is  to  succeed  in  being  a 
life-giving  force  three  fundamental  in- 
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gredients  must  be  available:  First,  there  a  similar  glow  in  their  hearts.  Given 
must  be  a  teacher  who  is  a  good  all-  these  three  requisites,  music  still  has  the 
round  musician  and  is  well  prepared  to  same  }>otcntial  spiritual  and  educational 
teach;  Second,  this  person  must  like  power  that  it  has  always  had,  and  there- 
children  and  enjoy  teaching  them;  fore  Music  l^ducation  based  on  my  re- 
Third,  there  must  be  available  for  use  cipe  and  using  these  ingredients  cannot 
a  large  quantity  of  high-grade  material  fail.  This  is  my  challenge  to  you,  the 
— music  to  which  the  teacher  himself  Music  Educators  of  America,  as  1  turn 
responds  with  a  glow  in  his  heart,  and  away  from  you  and  resume  my  i^ersonal 
to  which  the  pupils  in  turn  react  with  search  for  serenity. 


Editor's  Note;  Dr.  Karl  Wilson  Gchrhens,  Professor  Emeritus,  Oberlin  Collette,  has 
been  for  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  distinnuished  leader  in  American  music 
education.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  developinn  a  way  of  livinn  which  has  exerted,  and 
is  continuing  to  exert  its  momentum  in  developing  a  music  culture  for  American  youth. 
His  significant  achies’cments  would  warrant  a  separate  peroration  for  proper  elaboration. 
For  thirty-five  years  he  was  Head  of  the  Music  Educatum  Department  at  Oberlin  College; 
he  has  been  gisest  professor  at  a  dozen  outstanding  institutions  of  higher  learning;  his  hooks 
and  innumerable  puhlicatifms  haie  bad  widespread  usage  by  American  musk  educators. 
Dr.  Gehrkens  was  President  of  the  Musk  Educators  Conference  in  1923,  and  the  Music 
Teachers  National  Association  in  1934.  He  is  continuing  to  share  a  large  legacy  of  his 
meritorious  achievements.  The  Editor  presents  with  great  pride  to  "Education’s'*  readers. 
Dr.  Gehrkens'  kaleidosctfpe  account  of  fifty  years  of  Musk  Education. 


Frontiers  in  Music  Education 

iiy  JOSi:i»H  G.  SAI  TVFIT 

HdUor't  Note:  A%  Sew  York  State  Supervisor  of  Music,  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Saeti  cit,  is 
fivirtK  to  the  hmpire  State  a  leadership  which  it  characterized  by  a  great  breadth  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  which  are  confronting  school  music  education.  Recently  he  has 
been  resp<msible  fm  the  preparation  of  many  State  Department  of  Education  Bulletins  en¬ 
compassing  currwula  problems  related  to  elementary  and  secondary  scluxd  music.  This 
contribution  by  Dr.  Saetveit  reviews  many  of  the  signifwant  frontier  Movements  which  have 
been  a  part  of  the  growth  of  American  Music  T.ducatitm.  Actually,  they  become  Sign-Posts 
of  great  cultural  signifwance.  This  article  fulfills  a  long  felt  need  for  a  concise  statement 
of  the  educational  and  cultural  contributions  made  by  American  Music  f.ducation  since  its 
inception  into  the  curriculum  of  our  schools. 


three  deeades  iolluwing  the 
intrcMiuetion  of  music  in  the  |>ub- 
lic  schools  of  America  in  18JH 
liave  come  to  he*  knoun  as  tlie  |)cri(Ki  of 
pioneering  in  music  education.'  Gcht- 
^raphically  the  music  education  frontier 
at  that  lime  was  Boston,  and  the  fron- 
tiersman  was  Giwell  Mason.  I’sycho- 
loKically,  the  frontier  was  the  chaIlen^e 
to  jirove  the  suitability  and  practicability 
of  music  as  a  scIkkjI  subject.  i'hilos<iphi* 
cally,  the  frontier  was  the  premise  that 
only  a  talented  few  |>ossessed  a  musical 
ear  and  that,  therefore,  only  a  few 
should  Ik*  Kiven  the  advantages  of  a 
musical  education. 

I  rom  the  time  of  the  Givil  War  to 
1HH5,  the  frontier  of  music  education 
was  extended  larKely  through  the  efforts 
of  private  music  teachers  and  profes¬ 
sional  musicians.  Gonsc'rvatories  such 
as  the  New  hnKland  Conservatory  and 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Numerous  choral  societies  and 
symphony  orchestras  were  or^ani/eil. 
i'uro|X‘an  soloists  ap|H'ared  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  concert  sta^e  and  fired  the  amhi- 
ti<in  of  voting  |H*ople  to  become  virtuoso 
|H*rformers.  M  usic  ediii  ation  was  spurred 
hv  a  growinK  interest  in  meth<Klolo(;v. 
reachintj  r«>se  to  the  level  of  an  art  and 


a  skilled  profession.  I  hc  spirit  of  Pcs- 
talo//i  became  its  ruling  force.  Text- 
Ixxiks  were  written  to  conform  to  the 
new  ideals.  Luther  Whiting  Mason, 
with  his  "National  Music  Course,”  be¬ 
came  widely  known  as  the  founder  of 
mcth(Klology. 

The  twenty-five  year  pericxl  begin¬ 
ning  aixtut  IH85  o|H.'ned  several  im¬ 
portant  frontiers  in  music  education. 
I  he  place  of  music  as  a  sch<K)l  subject 
bc'came  generally  established.  Ilic  grade 
teacher  began  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility'  for  the  teaching  of  music,  and  the 
music  siKvialist  evolved  into  the  music 
supervisor.  The  problem  of  hf)w  to 
teach  music  became  the  paramount 
question  of  the  day.  The  era  was  one 
of  wide  geographical  expansion  of 
scIkmiI  music,  of  large  consc*<|uent  de¬ 
mand  for  music  material,  resulting  in 
the  publishing  of  many  courses  of  music 
Ixxiks,  of  establishing  summer  institutes 
for  training  music  teachers,  and  of 
forming  professional  sch(x>l  music  asso¬ 
ciations.  , 

I  he  frontier  (»f  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  hnused  on  the 
perfecting  of  the  instructional  side  of 
music  teaching  under  the  inlUience  of 
the  lierbartian  pedogogv.  This  period 
Oliver  Dilson. 


1.  Rirgr,  F.  G.  History  of  Public  School  Music  in  the  United  States. 
1928. 
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also  marked  the  be^inning  of  the  child 
study  movement,  which  emphasized 
spirit  rather  than  meth(Mi.  Sih(M)l  music 
journalism  had  its  inception  with  the 
publication  of  such  maKa/ines  as  “  I'he 
Musician  and  Music,”  "  I  he  Musical 
Courier,”  "School  Music”  and  “Sch(K)l 
Music  Monthly.” 

lollowinx  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  frontier  of  music  education  reached 
upward  from  the  elementary  sch<x)ls 
into  the  hi^h  scIum)Is.  Hi^li  school 
principals  were  cautious  in  admitting 
music  into  the  curriculum,  and  they 
were  particularly  reluctant  to  Kr<int 
credit  for  music  until  it  had  proved  its 
worth  in  disciplinary  values. 

Although  the  first  attempts  to  enrich 
the  secondary  scIkk)!  music  curriculum 
were  widely  scattered,  they  did  not  lon^ 
remain  isolated.  Hy  1910  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  present  secondary  scIkm)! 
program,  including  chorus,  orchestra, 
harmony,  and  appreciation  became 
plainly  visible  over  the  country  at  lar^e, 
the  most  striking  feature  of  this  advance 
being  the  rapid  spread  of  instrumental 
work. 

The  founding  of  the  Music  Super¬ 
visors  National  Conference  in  1907 
spurred  a  forward  movement  in  scIkh)! 
music  which  is  entirely  without  prece¬ 
dent  annvhere  in  the  world.  Hy  19B0 
practically  every  high  scluxil  r)f  first 
rank  in  the  country  inc  luded  in  its  cur¬ 
riculum  a  varied  program  of  music 
studies  and  activities  comparable  to  that 
of  a  high  grade  conservatory  of  music. 
In  the  vocal  field  it  included  mixed 
choruses,  bovs’  and  girls’  glee  clubs,  en¬ 
sembles  and  classes  in  vocal  techni(|ue. 
The  instrumental  field  included  first 
and  sc'cond  hands  and  orchestras  and 
class  instruction  in  all  instruments. 
I'lective  music  courses  included  Hudi- 


ments  of  Music,  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
and  Com|x>sition,  and  History  and  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  Music. 

In  1921  the  Music  Supervisors  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  through  its  Hesearch 
Council,  issued  a  re|xirt  which  w’as 
directly  res|X)nsible  for  the  first  four- 
year  music  education  training  course. 
This  course  was  instituted  in  1922  at 
Oberlin  College.  The  general  plan  of 
the  course  was  that  about  one-half  of 
the  four  years’  work  should  lx*  in  musi¬ 
cianship  and  |x‘rformance,  one-fourth 
in  education,  and  one-fourth  in  aca¬ 
demic  fields  other  than  music.  T'he 
spread  of  the  development  of  collegiate 
teacher-training  facilities  throughout  the 
country  contributed  greatly  to  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  standards  of  music 
teaching. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century,  secondary  scIkkiI 
teachers  often  taught  music  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  serving  at  the  same  time  as 
teachers  of  I  nglish,  mathematics,  science 
or  sixial  studies.  However,  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  music  education  move¬ 
ment  scxin  brought  forth  the  full  time 
instrumental  and  vocal  supc'rvisor.  'I'he 
instrumental  program  extended  down 
into  the  grades  and  the  vtxal  music 
su|x*rvisor  began  to  take  over  more  and 
more  of  the  actual  teaching  of  v(xal 
music  in  the  grades. 

As  the  numlx-r  of  available  music 
teachers  increased,  sch(X)ls  gradually 
relegated  the  fidl  res|X)nsihility  f«>r 
music  educatifm  to  the  special  music 
teachers.  Some  sclux)!  systems  went  so 
far  in  this  direction  as  to  make  the 
music  or  art  lessons  the  relief  |HTiods 
for  classrfxirn  teachers. 

In  the  I9^()’s,  high  sch(X)l  music  or¬ 
ganizations  in  many  schrxds  re.iched 
pc-aks  of  |HTfection  far  beyond  the  rea- 
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sonablc  expectations  for  such  youthful  In  addition  to  the  Music  Educators 
performers,  1/Kal,  district,  regional,  National  Conference  (formerly  called 
state  and  national  music  contests  moti-  the  Music  Supervisors  National  0)n' 
vated  finished  performances  of  almcjst  ference),  the  Office  of  Education  at 
professional  calibre.  Parents’  auxiliary  Washington,  the  National  Bureau  for 
organisations,  liKal  service  clubs  and  the  Advancement  of  Music,  the  Na- 
other  community  boosters  raisc'd  fahu-  tional  Education  Association,  the  Music 
lous  sums  of  money  to  send  their  school  Teachers  National  Association,  and  the 
organizations  great  distances  to  partici-  National  Association  of  Schcxils  of 
pate  in  these  contests.  Music  gave  support  to  the  movement 

In  the  early  1940’s,  at  approximately  of  giving  music  to  “all  the  children  of 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  World  War  all  of  the  people.” 

II,  new  frontiers  of  music  education  During  the  decade  of  the  forties  tre- 
opened  as  a  result  of  gradual  changes  mendoiis  strides  in  professional  advance- 
in  dem<K'ratic  ideals  in  education.  Em-  ment  of  music  educators  was  made 
phasis  was  shifted  from  music  to  the  through  the  Music  Educators  National 
chiUl.  The  curriculum  was  based  more  Oinference.  Two  great  membership- 
upon  child  needs  rather  than  upon  a  wide  organization  projects  contributed 
traditional  sc'quence  of  problems.  Great-  to  this  progress:  (1)  The  “Widening 
er  stress  was  placed  upon  creative  learn-  Horizons,”  and  (2)  the  Music  Education 
ing  rather  than  on  rote  learning  and  Advancement  programs.  Through  these 
drill  work.  Pupils  were  encouraged  to  projects  music  educators  broadened  their 
participate  in  the  planning  of  the  work  horizons,  became  increasingly  aware  of 
to  he  done.  Administrators  and  hoards  the  slogan  "Music  for  every  child  and 
of  education  Ix’gan  to  (|uestion  the  over-  every  child  for  music,”  and  became 
all  educational  values  of  exploiting  a  more  and  more  aware  of  the  wealth  of 
relatively  few  talented  students  in  order  ideas  and  materials  available  fur  enrich- 
to  gain  a  reputation  for  turning  out  ing  all  aspects  of  the  school  music  pro- 
highly  superior  performing  units.  This  gram.  The  ideas  and  experiences  of 
led  to  a  greater  emphasis  in  carrying  music  teachers  came  to  a  publication 
out  the  demcK'ratic  ideal  of  helping  all  climax  in  the  Music  f'ducation  Source 
children  to  find  a  maximum  enjoyment  Hook  published  in  1947.^  Numerous 
and  development  in  music.  In  this  new  other  bulletins  and  information  leaflets, 
dem(K'ratic  approach  t«»  music  educa-  such  as  "Bibliography  of  Kesearch 
tion,  the  participation  and  encourage-  Studies  in  Music  Education,”  “Music 
ment  of  the  elementary  classroom  teach-  HfK)ms  and  Equipment,”  “Handbook  for 
er  became  indispensible  if  the  most  Teaching  Piano  Classes,”  "Handlxx)k  on 
favorable  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  1 6  mm  Eilms  for  Music  Education”  and 
children  were  to  be  fostered.  The  ele-  the  pericxlical.  Journal  of  Research  in 
mentarv'  music  specialist  in  turn  became  Music  Education,  contributed  to  the 
a  supervisor,  counselor,  consultant,  or  professional  advancement  of  music  edu- 
resource  person  who  shared  c(X)perative-  cation. 

ly  in  the  responsibility  for  the  music  In  the  present  decade  of  1950,  an 
education  program.  enlarged  membership  in  the  MENC 

2.  Morftan,  Ha/rl  Nohavre.  Mutk  Education  Source  Book.  Music  tUlucators  Na* 
tional  (xinfrrence,  64  F.  lackson  Blvd.,  ChkaRo  4,  Illinois.  1947. 
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clainurcJ  for  op{x>rtunitit‘s  to  participate  Music  Education  Source  Utxik  Number 
in  the  professional  work  of  the  organi/.a-  Tw'o  which  was  released  in  1955. 
tion.  Concurrently,  the  changing  times  ITie  most  recent  development  of  corn- 
had  de\eloix‘d  music  education  to  a  mittee  organization  within  the  Music- 
point  where  many  new,  additional  and  Educators  National  Conference  is  the 
different  phases  of  music  needed  study  formulation  of  the  “Music  in  American 
by  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  pro-  Idfe  Commissions.”  I'hey  are  ten  in 
fession.  Thus  it  was  that  the  "Music  number  and  are  as  follows:  1.  Hasic 
in  American  Education”  program  came  Concepts  in  Music  I-lducation;  II.  Stand- 
into  being,’  involving  a  tremendous  ards  of  Music  l.iterature  and  I’erform- 
number  of  active  schcKil  and  college  ance;  111.  Music  in  Cieneral  ScIkxiI  Ad- 
music  teachers.  The  objective  behind  ministration;  IV.  Music  in  Preschool, 
the  organization  of  this  new  set  of  com-  Kindergarten  and  l-’.lementary  School; 
mittees  was  to  bring  into  new  and  clear  V.  Music  in  Junior  High  SehiKil;  VI. 
f(Kus  the  ideas  which  had  develo|H*d  Music  in  Senior  High  ScIukiI;  VII. 
and  progressed  beyond  earlier  MF.NC  Music  in  Higher  Fducation;  Vlll.  Music- 
programs;  to  allow  many  individuals  to  in  the  Community;  IX.  Music  in  Media 
participate  in  bringing  these  ideas  to-  of  Mass  (ommunications;  \.  Accrt^lita- 
gether  so  that  each  report  would  include  tion  and  Certification, 
as  many  different  |x)ints  of  view  as  jxis-  The  purposes  of  the  National  tom- 
sihle;  to  consider  music  education  as  missions  are:  ( 1 )  Id  provide  appraisal, 
a  real  profession,  with  professional  evaluation  and  study  in  broad  areas 
status  in  its  activities,  in  its  adminis-  which  are  of  continuing,  substantial  and 
tration,  and  in  the  schooling  and  degrees  enduring  concern  to  the  music  educa- 
of  those  engaged  in  it;  to  bring  into  tion  profession;  (2)  Id  recommend 
fcKus  the  constantly  increasing  variety  publications  and  to  be  responsible  for 
of  resources  available  in  the  modern  content  when  publications  arc  indicat- 
sch(H)I  to  help  the  teacher;  to  make  sure  ed;  Ci)  To  be*  responsible  for  meetings 
that  with  all  our  devoted  interest  in  at  MI’.NC  biennial  programs;  (4;  'Id 
teaching  music  to  all  children  in  regular  establish  contacts  directly  with  commis- 
sc-h(K)lr(Mjms  and  in  putting  music  into  sion  cfxirdinators  of  MI-'.NC'  Divisions 
the  community,  we  would  not  forget  for  |)urposes  of  mutual  resource  fum- 
alxiut  the  exceptional  child  and  his  tion. 

needs — or  about  the  needs  of  any  others  Has  music  education  reached  its  ulti- 
in  American  life  who  must  be  affected  mate  zenith  in  America  at  the  present 
bv  music;  finally,  to  I(K)k  at  all  of  music  time?  Or  are  there  still  s<ime  frontiers, 
education  in  its  relation  to  American  stmie  unchartered  areas  where  explora- 
life,  from  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  tion,  experimentation,  research  and 
the  small  child  on  to  graduate  programs,  careful  planning  can  lead  to  further 
adult  education  and  community  activi-  developments,  to  significant  improvc- 
ties,  and  to  provide  a  means  of  present-  ments  and  to  higher  achievements  in 
ing  this  picture  to  the  profession  and  the  art,  science,  and  profession  of  music 
to  the  public.*  From  this  activitv  on  education? 

the  part  of  many  people  came  the  New  Tlie  answer  to  this  <|uestion  is  the 

3.  Margm-ritr  V.  Hnod,  "Music  Fducation  Source  Book  Numfxr  Two",  Music-  i'.Juca- 
tori  Journal,  Junc-July,  19SS,  pafic  11. 
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same  Unlay  as  it  was  in  1919  when  where  their  ri^ht  to  music  instruction 

l-rances  l.lliott  CJark  iiiatle  the  follow-  as  a  part  of  Kcneral  education.  W'e  ac- 

ini{  statement  at  the  Music  SupiTvisors  cept  the  challenge  made  by  Carlos 

National  Cionference  in  St.  Ixiuis:  ‘The  Homulo  in  a  speech  to  the  United  Na- 

hour  of  music  as  education  has  struck,  tions  Assembly  in  which  he  saiti:®  “  I  he 

Not  music  for  fun  nor  entertainment,  teachers’  task  now  is  to  orient  the  mind 

nor  yet  as  an  art,  standing  alone — al-  of  America’s  youth  toward  a  wide  appre- 

thtnigh  at  times  it  may  he  any  or  all  of  ciation  of  human  affairs,  that  they  may 

these —  hut  as  one  of  the  great  vital  Ix’tter  grasp  the  unalterable  fact  of  the 

fortes  of  edut  ation.”^  oneness  of  man’s  tiestiny  over  and  above 

I'he  promotion  of  music  education  as  the  cultural  differences  of  the  various 
one  of  the  great  vital  forces  of  educa-  |x*ople  that  inhabit  the  earth.” 
tion  is  still  in  the  frontier  stage  in  Another  frontier  which  promises  al- 
America.  While  we  as  music  educators  most  limitless  |X)ssihilities  is  that  of  the 
are  fully  convinced  that  every  child  has  extended  use  of  radio,  television  and 
a  right  to  the  fuller  st*lf-reali/ation  pro-  audio-visual  aids.  The  use  of  I'M  radio 
vided  through  continuous,  vital  and  in-  in  bringing  musical  programs  of  excep- 
spiring  musical  exjXTiences,  we  must  tional  value  to  scluxds  in  New  York 
face  the  facts  that  there  are  still  thou-  State  through  the  l•m|)ire  State  FM 
sands  of  i  lassrcxmis  where  music  is  Sch»K)l  of  the  Air  is  but  one  of  the  many 
given  «)nly  a  token  mxl  of  ac(|uaintance  examples  of  educational  uses  ‘of  mass 
during  a  few  minutes  each  week,  media  communications.  A  few  institu- 
Tliroughout  our  country  thousands  of  tions  of  higher  education  arc  expx'ri- 
hovs  and  girls  never  sing  or  play  a  note  menting  with  music  education  courses 
of  music  beyemd  the  sixth  gratle.  It  on  television,  but  the  frontier  is  still 
is  estimated  that  on  a  national  basis  wide  o|K‘n.  Fhe  use  of  audio  visual  aids 
only  159f  of  our  secondary  seh(K>l  in  music  education  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
pupils  actually  participate  in  music  or-  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  lx‘st  films  and 
gani/ations  or  elect  anv  other  music  recordings  for  music  education  are  yet 
courses.  I  he  other  85%  form  a  fron-  to  Ix*  filmed  or  recorded, 
tier  (jf  inescai>ahle  magnitude.  'flu*  frontier  of  adult  education  and 

A  new  international  frontier  has  re-  community  activity  is  still  very  much 
cently  Ix-en  brought  to  our  attention  open  for  exploration.  One  of  the  an- 
through  the  First  International  Music  swers  to  the  problem  of  carry-over  in 
Fducators  Conference  held  in  Brussels  music  education  lies  in  the  formation 
in  July  of  195?.  One  of  the  outcomes  of  community  bands,  orchestras,  cho- 
of  this  conference  was  the  formation  of  ruses  and  other  classes  in  music  instruc- 
the  International  S<x'iety  for  Music  Fxlu-  tion. 

cation.  I  his  provides  for  the  first  time  In  visiting  schends  throughout  our 
in  history  an  op|>ortunity  for  us  to  join  countrv,  one  will  observe  that  there  are 
with  our  colleagues  in  other  countries  still  numerous  frontiers  to  bc’  conquered 
in  efforts  to  si'cure  for  children  every-  in  meeting  the  needs  of  a  well-function- 

4.  Iti'solulicins  iidopted  by  the  Music  I'ducators  National  Conference  al  ('hicaxo.  19S4. 
Mutic  I'tiucalnri  fimrnal,  Jiine-July,  1954. 

5.  itesolulions  adopt'd  bv  the  Musk'  I'ducators  National  Conb'rence  al  ('liicaKo,  1954. 
flf.  Cit. 
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ing  schcMtl  music  program.  Some  ot 
these  common  needs  are:  (1)  adetjuate 
housing  iiu  hiding  acoustically  treateil, 
sejentihcally  lighted  and  ventilated 
rooms;  (2)  adequate  eijuipment  includ¬ 
ing  pianos,  record  players,  tape  record¬ 
ers,  music  libraries  and  other  standard 
equipment;  (3)  adequate  time  allot¬ 
ment;  and  ('4  )  scheduling  of  classes  to 
IHTiiiit  continuity  of  musical  activity. 

Music  educators  in  industrial  com¬ 
munities  are  discovering  a  vast  new 
frontier  in  the  role  of  music  in  industry, 
l  arge  plants  such  as  the  Dow  Chemical 
C'ompany,  (General  I'.lectric,  Cieneral 
Motors,  I  astman  Kinlak,  Bethlehem 
Steel  and  others  are  forming  hands, 
orchestras,  choruses  or  other  music 
classes  for  their  emplocees  anil  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  use  of  recorded 
music  to  reduce  working  strain  and 
fatigue.  They  are  finding  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  involved  are  more  than  justified 
by  improved  employee  relations.  Banks, 
restaurants,  stores  and  other  establish¬ 
ments  are  also  discovering  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  appropriate  use  of  music  to 
improve  working  conditions  and  public 
relations. 

riie  thera|H-utic  value  of  music  and 
the  use  of  music  in  educating  the  emo¬ 
tions  is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
(xirtant  frontier  of  research  and  study 
in  medical  and  other  educational  cir¬ 
cles.*'  Discoveries  are  |)ointing  to  emo¬ 
tional  stress  as  being  the  underlying 
cause  of  many  serious  diseases  and  ail¬ 
ments.  The  place  of  music  in  the 


schools  as  well  as  the  leisure-time  use 
of  music  in  home  and  community  life 
is  iK'coming  recognized  as  one  of  the 
impirtant  factors  in  establishing  favor¬ 
able  patterns  of  emotional  resptnse. 
Music  acts  as  a  facilitator  of  man's  emo¬ 
tional  reflections.^ 

I'inally,  the  frontier  which  will  large¬ 
ly  determine  the  success  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  future  is  that  of  recruit¬ 
ing  the  highest  pissihle  calibre  of  music 
eilucators  for  the  years  ahead.  Ibis 
means  that  we  must  recognize  the  essen¬ 
tial  fx-rsonal  qualities  as  well  as  musical 
capabilities  of  students;  that  we  must 
acquaint  them  with  the  op|)ortunilies 
and  |K-rsonal  satisfaction  to  Ik*  found  in 
leaching;  and  that  we  must  guide  them 
at  an  early  age  in  the  pursuit  of  musical 
study  which  will  eipiip  them  for  suc¬ 
cessful  careers  in  music  education.  I  he 
frontier  of  leadership  in  music  educa¬ 
tion  is  always  o|H‘n.  'Hie  profession 
will  always  Ik*  in  need  of  leaders  with 
vision,  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  carry 
on  the  ideals,  aspirations,  and  goals  of 
|H-ople  like  I.owell  Mason,  I  iither  Whit¬ 
ing  Mason,  Julia  M.  C!rane,  I'rances  M. 
Cdark,  Mollis  Dann,  Peter  Dskema,  Os¬ 
bourne  MiConathy,  I'.  P.  Codings,  Will 
Parhart,  Philip  C.  Hayden,  Karl  CJehr- 
kens,  John  Beattie,  Oharles  Miller, 
Joseph  I'..  Maddy,  James  I,.  Murscdl  and 
hundreds  of  others.  'I  he  future  of 
music  education  holds  untold  promises. 
'Hie  frontiers  are  constantly  moving  for¬ 
ward. 


6.  Sthimlli  r,  John  A.  Ihf  Importiinn-  of  I'.ilucatinK  thr  I  nuition*.  (tiilldin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Si-condary  ScIkkiI  Principals.  Volume  18,  N'limiMT  202.  April 
19S4. 

7.  Capurso,  Alexamh  r.  (a  rtain  Omsiih  rations  of  Psycho  Vu  ia I  Music.  Music 

TcachiTS  National  .Isviciation.  Volume  of  ProceidinKs,  1948.  (’248-254) 
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The  International  Society 

for  Music  Education 

liy  VANKIT  I.AWIJ-H 

I’ditor't  Sate:  Amonn  the  distinnuiihed  women  in  American  Mutic  I'.ducation,  no 
woman  ii  more  converuint  with  the  problems  of  inter-hemispheric  music  than  Vanett  Ixiwler. 
She  was  undoubtedly  the  first  person  to  communicate  on  a  britad  scale,  the  dynamics  of 
American  urhool  music  to  the  music  educators  of  (Antral  and  South  America.  More  recently 
under  the  aenis  of  UNF.SCX),  Miss  luiwler  has  extended  her  influence  by  workinn  for  an 
establishment  of  music  ediwation  as  a  profession  on  a  world-wide  scale.  The  vitality  of  her 
intellectual  acumen  is  reflected  by  the  breadth  of  her  achievements  and  the  positions  of 
resprmsibility  which  she  now  serves.  She  is  currently  servinn  as  Treasurer  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Siwiety  for  Music  liducation.  In  atlditum,  she  was  recently  appointed  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the’  Music  E.ducators  National  Crmference.  In  this  capacity  she  is  hclpinn  co¬ 
ordinate  its  30,000  members  by  instrumentinn  a  music  pronram  for  all  races,  creeds,  and 
not  irm  a  lilies  with  the  hope  that  its  concomitant  accruements  will  erect  "music  education 
.  .  .  as  a  profession  on  a  par  with  the  other  professions  in  the  field  of  music." 


FII  ri!l!N  years  a^o  Ainericaii  Unity 
through  Music  was  a  meaningful 
goal  to  which  music  educators  in 
the  United  States  were  dedicated.  It 
meant  a  variety  of  things — all  connect¬ 
ed  with  individual  and  organization 
services  for  the  war  effort.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  American  Unity  through  Music 
meant  concerted  efl'orts  of  assistance  by 
music  educators  and  music  education 
students  in  the  sale  of  war  l)onds,  in 
civil  defense  organization — to  others 
American  Unity  through  Music  meant 
the  broad  field  «»f  hemispheric  coopera¬ 
tion  and  collaboration  in  music  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  sch<K)Is  we  began  to  play 
and  sing  more  music  from  the  other 
American  Hepublics. 

Prior  to  the  last  war  there  was  some 
sporadic  attempts  made  in  the  field  of 
music  education  on  an  international 
level.  I.ittle  real  awareness  developeil, 
however,  of  its  real  potentialities  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations  because  too  few 


practicing  music  educators  in  the 
United  States,  up  to  the  last  war,  had 
gone  to  other  countries  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  really  con¬ 
stituted  music  education  programs  in 
those  countries.  Another  substantial 
reason  is  that  in  our  own  country  during 
the  thirtii‘s  and  the  last  war  music 
education  emerged  as  a  profession  in 
the  field  of  music. 

lliis  has  lx‘en  said  Ix'fore  hut  it  must 
lie  said  again.  C!ountries  all  over  the 
worhl  have  their  composers,  musicolo 
gists,  distinguished  conductors,  orches¬ 
tras,  folk  music  specialists,  and  their 
fine  conservatories  in  which  there  are 
great  professors.  One  rarely  finds  in 
other  countries,  however,  the  field  of 
music  education  established  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  on  a  par  with  the  other  professions 
in  the  field  of  music.  As  an  aside,  this 
writer  recalls  a  serious  discussion  with 
a  distinguished  professor  of  music  of 
another  countrv’  in  which  was  men- 


•A  Rcjxirl  of  ihr  Firit  Gt-ncral  Atscmbly  of  ISMF  appcarttl  in  the  Novt-mlnr-Dfccmbcr 
I9SS  Imiic  of  th«'  Mutir  Educators  fournal. 
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tioned  “the  philosophy  of  music  educa¬ 
tion.”  “Please,”  said  the  professor,  “do 
n«»t  use  the  word  ‘philosophy’  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  music  education.  ‘Philosophy’ 
has  profound  connotations  not  exactly 
applicable  to  music  education.” 

Two  fields  of  music  in  the  United 
States — not  tcx)  well  actjuainted  or  per¬ 
haps  not  well  enou);h  accjuainted  on 
their  home  front — are  certainly  amon^ 
the  most  distinctive  as  we  make  musical 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world: 
music  education  in  the  sc'IumiIs  is  one 
field,  and  ja//.  music  is  the  other.  Hy 
no  means  d(K‘s  the  sin^linK  out  of  these 
fields  imply  disinterest  or  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  great  im|X)rtance  and  neces¬ 
sity  and  indeed,  values  to  be  derived 
from  continuing  international  exchange 
of  the  works  of  our  great  composers, 
musicologists,  or  performances  in  other 
countries  by  our  orchestras,  ballets, 
ojHTas. 

We  should  not  regard  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  international  music  education 
exchange  solely  from  an  export  stand- 
|>oint.  By  no  means  do  we  have  every¬ 
thing  to  give  and  little  to  receive  from 
our  contacts  with  other  countries  in  this 
field.  There  is  a  rich  reward  for  every 
music  educator  in  the  United  States 
who  has  oppcirtunity  to  learn  the  why 
and  the  how  of  the  music  education 
program  in  other  countries. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  alxiut  technical 
aid  to  under  developed  countries  these 
days.  We  should  he  clear  on  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  "under  developed.” 
CXir  assistance  is  to  countries  whose 
economic  level  is  under  developed. 
Frequently  the  same  countries  have  a 
rich  cultural  tradition  to  share  with  us 
in  return  for  our  techmical  assistance. 
Thus  with  the  natural  expansion  of  our 
interests  on  a  world-wide  basis  and  with 


round-the-world  contacts  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  more  frequent  it  is  logical 
that  there  should  be  some  systematic 
approaches  to  international  music  edu¬ 
cation  exchange. 

At  the  General  Conference  on  Music 
in  (>eneral  Fducation  called  hy 
U.NFSCX)  and  the  international  Music 
council,  held  in  Brussels  in  195J,  pro¬ 
visional  statutes  were  approvetl  for  an 
International  SiKiety  for  Music  Fduca¬ 
tion.  Fhe  First  Cieneral  AssiTiibly  of 
the  International  Societv  for  Music 
Fducation  was  convened  in  I.indau, 
Germany  and  /urich,  Switzerland  in 
the  summer  of  1955  when  the  Gonsti- 
tution  for  the  Scxiety  was  formally 
adopted.*  Plans  call  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Sixiety  in  1957,  and  at  the  present 
time  CO|X‘nhagen  is  Ix-ing  tentatively 
considered  as  the  site  for  the  1957  As¬ 
sembly.  All  music  etiucators  who  are 
interested  may  join  the  Scx  iety  hy  send¬ 
ing  dues  of  S^.OO  to  the  Freasurer, 
ISMF,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  1).  G. 

Mention  should  tx*  made  of  the  He- 
jxirt  of  the  Brussels  CXinference  in 
195?.  UNTSGO  has  released  a  hand¬ 
some  IxKik  “Music  in  F.ducation,”  which 
includes  a  comprehensive  coverage  of 
the  entire  Brussels  meeting.  Fhe 
volume  is  in  effect  a  report  on  compara¬ 
tive  music  education,  prepared  by  ex¬ 
perts  from  forty  countries.  'Fhe  Ixxik 
may  be  secured  from  Golumhia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York. 

United  States  music  educators,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  long  experience  in  organi¬ 
zation  objectives  «)f  the  MF.NG,  will 
understand  the  general  objective  of  the 
International  Srxiety  for  Music  luluca- 
tion  being  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  music  education  in  countries  all  over 
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the  world  through  widespread  dilfusicjn 
of  information.  I'he  Secretary  General 
is  I'^non  Kraus,  Manderscheider  Str.  35, 
OdoKiie  KlettenbcTu,  Ciermany.  Mr. 
Kraus  is  a  distinguished  music  educator 
hinisc'lf,  the  conductor  of  a  community 
chorus  which  has  iH*rformed  in  many 
l'uro|K'an  countries  and  in  North  Afri¬ 
ca.  Mr.  Kraus  will  welcome  inquiries 
from  music  educators  concerning  music 
education  meetings  and  festivals  in 
I'lurope,  as  well  as  questions  concerning 
the  International  ScK'iety  for  Music  I'.clu- 
cation. 

As  President  (»f  the  Swiety  there  is 
I>miinKo  Santa  Ctu/,  of  the  University 
of  Chile,  Santiago.  Mr.  Santa  Cru/, 
a  com|)oser,  musicologist  and  music  ed¬ 
ucator,  is  also  an  authority  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  l.atin  American  music 
and  music  activities.  He  has  rc'cently 
returned  from  a  two-year  sojourn  in 
r'uro|H*  where  he  lectured  at  many  cen¬ 
ters  of  music,  riierefore  it  can  he  said 
that  the  President  is  truly  an  courant 
on  the  status  of  international  music 
affairs  and  is  anxious,  as  President  of 
ISMI',,  to  Ik-  of  every  assistance  to  music 
educators  and  the  cause  of  music  educa¬ 
tion. 

I'he  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
the  International  ScK'ietv  for  Music  Ed¬ 
ucation  are  ecjually  dedicated  to  serve 
the  world-wide  Society.  Music  educa¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States  who  are  con¬ 
templating  visits  to  other  countries,  or 
who  wish  information  about  music  in 
general  education  in  other  countries  are 
encouraged  to  make  contact  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  who  are: 

Honorary  President  —  Ia-o  Kesten- 
berg,  I’eachers  'Eraining  Sch<K)l,  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel;  president  —  Domingo  Santa 
Ctu/,  dean  emeritus  and  profesM)r,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile,  Santiago  (address:  Ca- 


silla  2100,  Santiago);  vice-presidents — 
Arnold  Walter,  director,  E'aculty  of 
Music,  University  of  Toronto,  Cianada; 
l.bcThard  Preussner,  deputy  director, 
Mo/arteum  Academy,  Sal/burg,  Austria; 
Bengt  Iran/en,  profess<ir  of  music, 
Iloyal  Academy  of  Music,  StcKkholm, 
Sweden;  secretary -general  —  l!gon  Kraus, 
Music  Academy,  Cologne,  Germany; 
Music  Academy,  Irossingen,  Germany 
("address:  Manderscheider  Str.  35, 
Cologne  KlettenbcTg,  Germany);  treas¬ 
urer — V'anett  Lawler,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  MluN'C,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.U'.,  Washington  6,  I).  C. 

MembcTs-at-Large:  John  Bishop,  eld¬ 
er  professor  of  music,  C’onservatorium, 
University  of  Adelaide,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia;  I'li/abeth  Collins,  director. 
Peoples  College,  University  tif  Liberia, 
Monrovia,  Libc*ria;  Marcel  Cuvelier, 
sc'cretary-general.  International  Pedera- 
tion  of  Musical  Youth,  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Brussels,  Belgium;  llenato  I'asano, 
director.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bene¬ 
detto  Marcello,  Venice,  Italy;  C.  Willum 
Hansen,  professor  of  music,  secondary 
sch(M>ls,  C:o|X'nhagen  Hellerup,  Den¬ 
mark;  Martti  Hela,  president,  Helsinki 
Leachers  College,  Helsinki,  L'inland; 
Lucrecia  11.  Kasilag,  dean.  College  of 
Music  and  the  Arts,  Philippine  W  omen’s 
University,  Manila,  Philippines;  Saburo 
Mor(»i,  ins|H‘ctor  for  s(x:ial  education, 
Ministrv  of  Education,  Tokyo,  Japan; 
'Prude  lleich,  ins|H-ctor  of  music.  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education,  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia; 
P.  Sambamurti,  head  Department  of 
Music,  L'niversity  of  Madras,  India; 
lltidolf  Schoch,  professor  of  music, 
Scheuch/erstr.  95,  Zurich,  Switzerland; 
Blanche  Souriac,  professor  of  music, 
Lycc*e  La  I'ontaine,  26  rue  Desrenaudes, 
Paris  XV'll,  Prance. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  In- 
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tiTnationiil  S<Kiety  for  Music  I'ducation 
is  not  only  to  s|^onsor  biennial  meetings 
on  a  worltl-wide  basis,  but  to  j»ivc  every 
l^ossible  encouraKeinent  to  regional 
meetings.  I'be  world  is  t«M)  larj^e,  ilis- 
tanies  are  too  nr^^’at,  anti  |irofessional 
problems  of  imisit  education  t(K)  uni(|ue 
in  various  parts  of  tbe  world  f(»r  an  In¬ 
ternational  Society  to  Ik‘  other  than  real¬ 
istic  in  recoKni/inj»  tbe  values  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  regional  conferences. 

Music  educators  in  Soutbeast  Asia 
belt!  a  regional  meeting  in  Manila  in 
August  195S.  I'be  conference  was 
S|ionsored  bv  tbe  Cioverninent  of  tbe 
I'bilippines.  Helsinki,  Finland  was  tbe 
site  of  tbe  Nordic  Music  Feacbers  ineet- 
in)4  in  August  19S5.  A  seminar  on 
music  edutation  bas  In'cn  projectetl  dur- 
in^  tbe  I9S5-56  scb(K>l  year  in  Monte¬ 
video,  L'ruRuay  with  representatives 
from  (  bile,  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
On  tbe  other  side  of  the  world  in  Mel- 
Ixmrne,  Australia,  a  Itegional  C'onfer- 
ence  on  Music  Fducation  will  be  heltl 
in  May  1956. 

There  is  evidence  that  interest  and 
activity  on  an  international  and  regional 
international  level  have  given  im|H‘tus 
to  national  organizations  in  music  edu¬ 
cation.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  music 
educators  from  this  country  would  not 
have  found  a  music  education  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Uhile.  Festivals  with  participa- 
ti«)n  «)f  large  numbers  of  children  were 
in  their  infancy.  Tmlay  there  is  a  large 
and  successful  AvKiacibn  de  F'.ducacibn 
Musical  in  Cdiile.  Fbeir  programs  in- 
tlude  large  festivals,  demonstrations, 
discussions  concerning  the  philosophy 
of  music  education,  the  place  of  music 
in  general  education  all  of  which  we 
have — and  vmietbing  more.  'Hie  music 
educators  in  C  bile  and  their  professional 
organization  work  band  in  band  with 


the  scholars  and  com|X)sers  and  profes¬ 
sional  conductors.  C'ompartmentaliza- 
tion  of  music  fields,  which  bas  been  our 
strength  in  developing  our  res|H‘ctive 
professional  resources  in  this  country, 
bas  not  characterized  tbe  last  ten-year 
development  of  music  education  in 
C  bile.  F'.arlier  in  this  article  was  men¬ 
tioned  tbe  fact  that  international  ex¬ 
change  in  music  education  provided  the 
op|)ortunity  for  us  to  give  as  well  as  to 
receive.  W’e  have  much  to  give — ami 
we  have  much  to  learn. 

One  of  our  principal  gains  will  Ik* 
tbe  eventual  recognition  of  tbe  values  to 
Ik*  derived  from  close  asMxiation  with 
our  com|H)sers,  professional  conductors, 
and  musicologists.  Our  collt'agues  in 
music  education  in  other  c»)untrics  are 
proving  that  such  collalx)ration  is  valu¬ 
able  and  necessary.  Another  clear-cut 
demonstration  of  what  some  like  to  call 
shared  responsibility  for  broatl  music 
education  development  occurreil  in  I.in- 
dau,  Ciermany  in  June  1955  when  700 
Oerman  music  educators  met  with  (Jer- 
man  c«)mp<»sers  in  a  week-hmg  Institute 
for  New  Music. 

An  im|X)rtant  part  of  tbe  program  of 
tbe  International  Scniety  for  Music  F'd- 
ucation  is  concerned  with  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  tbe  community.  Here  is  a  broad 
area  in  which  music  educators  in  »itber 
countries  have  Ix'en  particularlv  con¬ 
cerned,  active,  and  successful.  Fo  our 
knowledge  no  serious  study  bas  lx*en 
made  of  tbe  accomplishments  other 
countries  have  achieved  in  this  field. 
Tbe  ISM  I  !  intends  to  pursue  this  im- 
p<»rtant  as|H*ct  of  tbe  total  music  educa¬ 
tion  program.  Music  education  scholars 
of  this  country,  who  mav  lx*  intereste*d 
n»)t  only  in  travel  but  “travel  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,"  would  Ik*  ampiv  rewarded,  pro 
fessionally  and  |K*rv»nally,  in  a  study  of 
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the  background  and  present  status  of 
the  community  music  life  in  some  of  the 
European  countries — for  instance,  parts 
of  Germany  or  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  such 
hndings  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
further  development  of  music  education 
in  the  community  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  the  International 
StK'iety  for  Music  Education  is  not  in 
a  position  to  undertake  such  a  study. 
However,  through  its  Secretariat,  the 
members  of  the  Society  can  facilitate 
su(h  a  project. 

The  International  Society  for  Music 
Ivducation  belongs  to  the  music  educa¬ 
tors  all  over  the  world.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  principal  com¬ 
missions  of  ISMF  are  (1)  Music  in 
General  Education  in  Sch(K)l  and  Com¬ 
munity,  and  (2")  Fducation  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Musician,  whether  as  teacher, 
performer,  composer,  musicologist,  or 


otherwise.  This  is  a  broad  program  to 
be  sure,  and  yet  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  must  be  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  those  responsible  for  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  children  through  and  in 
music,  and  those  responsible  for  the 
education  of  the  professional  musician. 
.Members  of  the  Scxiety  representing 
ixith  the  fields  of  music  in  general  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  education  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  musician  who  were  in  Brussels 
in  1953,  and  in  Lindau  and  Zurich  in 
1955,  were  unanimous  in  the  all-inclu¬ 
siveness  of  the  program  of  the  Society. 
Likewise  they  were  in  agreement  that  in 
serving  the  professional  needs  of  music 
throughout  the  world,  the  Sixiety  would 
also  be  serving  the  cause  of  world  unity 
through  music — quite  a  step  it  must  be 
admitted  since  fifteen  years  ago  when 
music  educators  in  the  United  States 
were  beginning  to  think  of  serving  the 
cause  of  American  Unity  through  Music. 


The  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Singing:  A  Dynamic  Force  in 
American  Music  Education 

Ih  HF  F  EN  STEEN  FFL’F.S 

F.Jilor'i  \otc;  The  Satu/nal  Atittcialiim  of  Teachen  of  SlrifiinHf  now  in  iti  Second 
Decade  of  existance,  it  fast  hecominn  a  potent  force  for  hrinninn  tonether  those  professional 
musicians  —  the  teachers  of  sinninn  in  America,  for  directinn  and  eleeatinn  the  horiztms 
which  SONG  —  man's  most  perstmalized  medium  of  expressurn,  can  effect  in  Amer¬ 

icans  a  fireat  musical  culture.  I'he  T.ditor  has  asked  Helen  Steen  lluls,  Professor  of  Voice, 
State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  .Minnesota,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  Assiwiatitm,  U> 
narrate  the  distinctive  contributions  of  N  A  T  S  in  their  work  toward  the  development  of 
a  great  cultural  singing  art.  .Mrs.  lluls  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  aspects  of  singing 
at  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  levels.  She  has  given  unstintedly  of  her  many 
talents  to  the  problem  of  fostering  a  “Singing  America."  The  dynamics  t>f  I  he  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing  are  ebu/uently  impounded  in  her  contribution. 

"Since  unginp,  is  so  gootl  a  thing,  tainlv  it  is  true  that  the  trainin^  of  a 

/  wish  all  men  wotihl  learn  to  sing."  vcxal  stuilent  impFies  that  not  only  will 

Tin  c'l’  I-  u  II  i>  I  his  voice  Fx*  trained,  hut  his  teatlier  will 

IFF-.SI',  lines  bv  William  FUrd,  an  ,  .  ■  •  ,  • 

lx*  vitally  interested  in  his  ileveloimient 
i-.n^lish  composer,  are  as  appliea-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  -  , 

,  iri.o  1  *1.  as  a  whole  person.  I  hus  it  should  foi¬ 
ble  texlay  as  in  1588,  wlien  they  ,  ,  ,  , 

.  ,  ,  f  .  low  that  vixal  music  may  have  an  ini- 

were  written.  Advantages  of  sinmni;  in  .  ,  .  ,  . 

,  ,  ..  iMirtant  part  in  the  special  experiences 

Its  manilold  forms  have  been  so  often  r  i  r  ■  •  i 

.  ^  .  1  II  fur  the  edted  younu  person;  indeed,  it 

stated,  that  is  sc-ems  hardly  necessary  ,  "  .  ,  ,  _ 

,  ,  .  .11  1 1  r  II  "ill  be  essc'iitial,  if  he  is  fortunate  in 

to  reixat  them,  f  rom  the  humble  folk-  , 

...  .  .  possessine  a  fine  natural  voice, 

singer  to  the  glamorous  ofx'ra  star,  sinj?-  ,  , 

in^  fulfills  an  important  human  need —  National  Assixiation  of  leacFiers 

that  of  self-expression.  It  is  quite  pos-  Singinj;  is  keenly  aware  of  its  two- 
sibly  the  one  art  whicli  has  universal  responsiliility  in  Music  F'.ducation: 

appc'al  and  in  which  nearly  everyone  assist  in  the  vixal  training  of 

can  participate  music  educators  who  will  teach  children 


In  education  tinlay,  we  are  learning  adolescents  in  the  schools,  and  (2) 

that  the  education  of  the  whole  person  develop  the  talents  of  the  gifted 
is  our  chief  concern;  that  students  singers,  toward  ideals  of  vixal 


should  have  satisfying  and  meaningful  excellence  in  all  areas  of  the  singing 
experiences.  E’.ducators  are  preoccupied 

with  the  masses  of  young  people;  at  the  Who  Are  The  Members  of  I  he  Na- 
same  time,  it  is  being  increasingly  recog-  tional  Association  of  Teachers  of  Sing- 
ni/ed  that  our  gifted  youth  should  be  ing?  A  majority  of  the  qualified  voice 
given  opportunity  to  develop  their  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  mem- 
talents  by  special  experiences,  if  we  are  hers;  these  include  college,  university, 
to  guarantee  the  kind  of  leadership  de-  conservatory  and  private  studio  voice 
manded  bv  miHlern  civilization.  Ccr-  teachers.  Among  its  memlxrs  are  also 
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many  choral  directors  who  also  teach 
voice.  Since  1944,  when  the  Asscxia- 
tion  was  formed  and  incor|)orated,  there 
has  Ix-en  a  steady,  continuiiiK  growth; 
nienilxTship  has  now  reached  nearly 
2000.  .Note  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  word  "(jualilied;”  memlx-rship  is 
limited  to  teachers  of  voice  who  fuliill 
basic  recjuirenients  of  training  and  ex- 
jx'rience,  and  who  have  reputations  af 
good  professional  ethics  and  inte^rity. 
Other  teachers  Ci.e.  youtiK  teachers  who 
do  not  yet  have  the  necessary  years  of 
ex|K*rience,  or  music  educators)  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  publications  and 
other  services  of  the  AsstK'iation. 

Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  N.  A. 
r.  S.  the  profession  of  voice  teaching 
had  lx*en  severely  critici/ed  —  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  and  from  many  sources. 
Some  of  the  criticism  was  probably 
valid,  some  |H-rhaps  not.  In  any  case, 
it  included  charges  of  charletanism,  in- 
ade(|uate  preparation  for  teaching,  dis¬ 
honesty,  failure  to  standardize  metlxMls 
of  teaihing,  ct  cetera.  I'rom  its  incep¬ 
tion,  the  \ati<inal  Assexiation  has  train¬ 
ed  its  sights  toward  ridding  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  many  of  these  charges;  it  has 
taken  delinile  stands  on  all  such  issues, 
although  on  the  issue  of  standardizing 
metlxKls,  it  takes  the  stand  that  no 
teaching  should  lx*  standardized;  it  Ix'- 
lie\es  that  metlxHis  may  vary  with  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  hut  that  fundamental 
prhieiples  should  lx-  uniform.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  Ixen  that  the  Assixiation’s 
views  are  Ix-ing  accepted  by  other 
groups;  its  counsel  is  Ix'ing  sought;  the 
public  is  Ix'coming  aware  of  these  high- 
iT  standards  of  voice  education.  The 
N.  A.  T.  S.  bt'lieves  that  it  has  a  real 
obligation  toward  all  young  voice  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  all  who  participate  in 
sch<K)l  and  other  vixal  groups.  It  is 


helping  to  |x>int  the  way  toward  a  dy¬ 
namic  pur|>oseful  teaching. 

What  Arc  I  he  Purposes  and  Objec¬ 
tives  of  1  he  AssiKtation?  Hrielly,  the 
purpjses  are:  Cl)  I'o  establish  and 
maintain  the  highest  possible  standards 
of  com|x-tence  in  the  teaching  of  voice; 
C2 j  I’o  adhere  to  a  Onle  of  Pthics  set 
up  by  the  Asyxiation. 

Its  objectives  are:  C  1 )  To  encourage 
a  stahlized  |X'dagogy,  by  means  of  study 
and  inter-discussion;  (2)  lo  evaluate 
research  and  to  conduct  stuilies  and  in¬ 
vestigations;  C3)  I'o  make  surveys  of 
conditions  which  may  ilirectly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  inlluence  the  welfare  of  the  pro¬ 
fession;  C4)  I'o  s|x)nsor  a  practical  pro¬ 
gram  of  vixal  education,  bv  means  of 
Workshops,  Study  (Jroiips,  Conferences, 
etc.,  and  by  the  publication  of  deiinitive 
pronouncements  of  value  to  all  who 
work  with  voices;  (5)  lo  maintain 
standards  of  eligibility  for  membership, 
in  oriler  to  assure  the  public  of  com|x*- 
tent  teaching;  ('6)  I'o  |>romote  closer 
relationships  among  the  memlxTs  of  the 
profession  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
for  dissemination  of  information  and 
for  co-operative  efforts. 

What  Have  Heen  the  Achievements, 
to  Date,  hy  The  Asswiation?  During 
the  decade  of  its  existence,  a  stuixmdous 
amount  of  work  has  been  done,  recpiir- 
ing  far  more  space  than  that  allotted  for 
this  article,  hut  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  education  achievements  can  be 
hrielly  told. 

As  "grass-roots”  activities,  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  vocal  education  (i-  c.  improved 
knowledge  for  teaching  voice)  as  set  up 
bv  the  Committee  on  Vocal  Education, 
have  Ix’en  implementetl  by  several 
means.  I.ixal  Chapters  have  been  form¬ 
ed  —  either  citywide  or  statewide  —  in 
all  parts  of  the  country;  these  now  num- 
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btT  twenty-seven  (27).  Initiative  for 
their  formation  tomes  from  the  mem- 
hers  themselves,  who  wish  to  meet  for 
study,  discussion,  demonstration,  and 
programs  of  all  kinds.  This  has  had 
the  happy  result  of  better  relationships 
among  teachers,  as  well  as  causing  a 
veritable  “mushnKuning”  of  interest  in 
vital  discussion. 

In  addition  to,  and  in  some  cases  co¬ 
inciding  with  the  Chapters,  are  the 
Imal  Study  Croups;  these  are  usuallv 
smaller  in  si/e,  and  meet  for  the  sole 
pur|)ose  of  intensive  study  on  the  part 
of  the  participants.  Some  follow  through 
on  a  plan  of  study  which  is  set  up  for 
a  year,  to  make  exhaustive  investigations 
of  mutual  concern  to  its  memiKTS. 

Hegional  anil  State  meetings  are  fre- 
(jiicntly  held  in  many  areas;  these  mav 
lomhine  programs  of  various  kinds, 
demonstrations  of  teaching,  lectures, 
along  with  some  vnial  activity.  These 
draw  memhi'rs  from  a  wide  area,  thus 
lK‘ing  helpful  to  many  teachers  who  may 
not  live  in  a  C  hapter  area. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  under¬ 
taking  of  the  AssiKiation  has  Iktii  its 
Summer  Workshops;  these  have  Ix-en 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  past  seven  summers.  They  are  s|)on- 
sored  jointly  by  A.  I .  S.  and  a  host 
institution  of  higher  learning.  'These 
workshops  have  fuliilled  a  much-needed 
func  tion  for  voice  educators  on  all  levels. 
Since  1949,  when  they  were  begun 
with  a  single  ex|X‘riniental  venture  on 
the  campus  of  Indiana  University,  a 
total  of  i  I  workshops  has  been  held, 
with  a  somewhat  s|x*ctacular  effect  on 
the  voice  teaching  profession.  Sched¬ 
uled  for  a  one-week  session  of  highly 
concentrated  studv,  thev  have  attracted 
some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  in 


music,  acoustics,  electronics,  anatomy, 
psychology,  and  linguistics.  .Ml  these 
areas  are  related  and  are  of  im|M)rtance 
to  voice  teachers.  I'rom  Massachusetts 
to  California,  from  Minnesota  to  Texas, 
not  onlv  voice  teachers,  hut  voung  sing¬ 
ers,  music  educators,  and  church  choir 
directors  have  attended  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  Hesults  of  this  rather  gigantic 
program  have  been,  ijuite  simply,  wider 
knowledge  and  Ixtier  teaching,  to  a 
degree  which  has  Ixen  descrilxd  as  "in¬ 
credible”  and  "revolutionarv”  bv  some 
of  the  memlKTS.  'The  time-honored  tra¬ 
ditions  anil  mysteries  surrounding  for¬ 
mer  teaching  have  Iktii  largely  erased 
Ix-cause  of  the  free  exchange  of  ideas; 
great  teaihers  have  given  freely  of  their 
time  and  talents  by  lecturing,  ilemon- 
strating,  anil  discussing  with  other 
memlx-rs  their  mutual  problems. 

One  of  the  most  im|)ortant  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Assixiation  has  Ix-en  the 
research  ilone  by  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Vixal  Tducation.  This  Commit¬ 
tee  has  formulated  such  statements  as 
"Tunilamental  lte(|uirements  for  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Singing,”  which  outlines  mini¬ 
mum  preparation  for  teachers  of  voice; 
";\  Course  Outline  of  MetluKls  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Singing,”  to  clarify  hapha/ard  and 
ineflicient  methodology;  "Training  the 
Vixal  Instrument,”  which  gives  basic 
principles  upon  which  teaching  may  lx* 
based;  and  has  made  many  other  pro 
nouncements,  as  well  as  numerous  lists 
of  song-literature  and  materials,  with 
commentaries  and  data. 

Puhliiations  of  the  N.  A.  'T.  S.  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  its  greatest  functions; 
these  include  (in  addition  to  the  above 
pamphlets)  the  regular  issuance  of  the 
HUTTI'/TIN  ( the  official  organ)  which 
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cuntains  articles  of  great  value  to  the 
profession.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  its  worth  to  the  members. 

What  1$  The  Function  of  The  N.  A. 
T.  S,  in  General  Education?  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  help  develop  the  "whole  per¬ 
son"  as  well  as  to  train  the  talented 
young  people;  to  give  of  its  best  to  those 
who  prepare  to  teach  the  children  and 
young  periplc;  to  improve  steadily 
toward  greater  goals;  to  continue  to  lift 
standards  in  every  vocal  area;  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  media  for  types  of  study  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and 
to  hold  high  the  banner  of  finer  rela¬ 
tionships  and  professional  ethics. 

Specifically,  N.  A.  T.  S.  can,  and 


would  like  to  be  of  assistance  to  Music 
I'^ucators  in  every  way  possible;  it 
realizes  the  importance  of  the  voice 
teacher  working  with  —  not  against  — 
the  vocal  director,  and  vice  versa.  It 
wishes  to  maintain  a  liaison  with  all 
other  music  organizations,  for  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  mutual  benefit. 
The  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Singing  believes  that  the  ultimate  pro¬ 
duct  of  all  of  our  music  teaching  is 
summed  up  in  the  development  of  our 
YOUNG  PEOPLE;  that  in  ail  our  en¬ 
deavors  our  aim  is  to  bring  a  finer  cul¬ 
ture,  real  democracy,  higher  levels  of 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  living  — 
all  for  a  greater  future  for  our  country. 


PAin  HI  —  A  NFw  I  HA  IN  i:lemfntary,  secondary, 
coi  i.i:giate,  and  state  music  supervision 


Improvement  of  Elementary 
School  Music 


liy  HAZEL  R.  MORGAN 

I'Jitor’s  Sole:  Whenever  there  is  need  for  an  excellent  commontense  ylatrnsent  on 
the  Improvement  of  Elementary  Schixd  Teachinfi,  your  editor  invariably  turns  to  Dr.  Ilau‘1 
H.  Morgan.  She  is  in  a  strategic  position,  as  Associate  1‘rofessor  of  Music  at  Northwestern 
University,  to  properly  evaluate  those  music  curriculum  praetices  which  through  practice 
rather  than  theory,  are  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  schixd  music  teaching.  In  this 
cimtributitm,  she  relates  some  of  those  requisites  which  are  essential  determinants  in  evaulat- 
ing  success  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  sehixd  music.  Dr.  Morgan  believes  that  the  re¬ 
wards  which  the  teacher  derives  are  often  "soul"  satisfying.  The  paU-nt  childlike  achieve¬ 
ments  are  manifested  by  his  "powers"  of  attainment.  The  administrator  is  responsible  for 
providing  an  environment  of  curriculum  content  which  will  aid  both  the  child  and  the 
teacher.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  distinguished  professional  achievements.  Dr.  Morgan 
is  currently  a  member  of  the  Editorial  liixird  of  the  Muiic  Pduccitiiri  JournMl,  which  it  the 
official  publication  of  the  Music  Edtu'ators  National  Conference. 


A  CHILD'S  desirable  relationship 
with  music  as  a  skill  anti  an  art 
will  result  from  a  competent 
approach  to  the  teachinK  of  music  in 
the  elementary  grades.  An  analysis  of 
the  reasons  why  some  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  are  successful  in  establishing  this 
desirable  relationship  between  the  child 
and  music  and  why  others  fail  in  doing 
so,  shows  clearly  that  there  are  many 
contributing  factors  which  can  be  iden- 
tihed. 

These  factors  of  success  or  non¬ 
success  can  be  roughly  grouped  into 
such  major  areas  as;  teacher  education, 
curriculum  music  content  and  teaching 
techniques.  Two  other  items  are  of 
tremendous  importance,  namely;  (a) 
the  personal  attitude  of  the  grade  teach¬ 
er  towards  teaching  music,  and  (h)  a 
dedicated  belief  in  the  power  of  music- 
in  the  lives  of  everyone. 

Conventional  Areas.  Much  scholarly 
material  is  available  in  print  dealing 
with  the  minimum  preparation  in  music 


needed  by  those  who  desire  to  teach  in 
the  elementary  grades.  While  legitimate 
criticism  can  be  made  of  the  cjuality  of 
college  teaching  of  the  so  called  ‘‘music- 
methods"  courses,  many  sch(K)ls  are  do¬ 
ing  a  very  acceptable  and  adequate  job 
of  giving  their  graduates,  (a)  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  uhat  (music  curriculum  cun* 
tent)  should  be  taught,  and  (b)  a 
knowledge  of  how  (teaching  techniques) 
to  teach  the  what. 

In  cases  where  the  music  training 
courses  have  not  bc-en  adequate  in  the 
what  and  how  of  elementary  scluMrl 
music-  teaching,  any  classrcMHii  teacher 
who  really  wants  to  present  music  in 
a  superior  fashion  because  of  a  {x-rsonal 
hunger  or  because  of  an  awareness  of 
the  many  tangible  and  intangible  out¬ 
comes  of  contact  with  music,  has  many 
places  to  turn  to  remedy  the  deficiency 
in  her  training.  Some  of  the  following 
vmrees  should  he  helpful. 

I .  Study  the  teacher’s  manuals  of 
the  basic  music  series  being  used. 
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W  hile  these  have  been  written  specifi¬ 
cally  to  help  the  teacher,  even  the 
authors  do  not  expect  them  to  he  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  letter  hut  rather  to  serve 
as  a  source  for  suKx^'stions  and  guid¬ 
ance. 

2.  Investigate  the  .Music  Cioursc  of 
Study  prepareii  and  distributed  by  your 
State  lX'|)artinent  of  F.ducation.  If 
none  is  available  for  \our  state,  those 
from  either  states  or  cities  will  prove 
helpful.' 

3.  Many  magazines  carry  articles 
wliiih  deal  with  specific  techniques  for 
teaching  music.  These  should  be  in¬ 
vestigated  regularly.* 

4.  'ITiere  are  several  recent  IxKjks 
which  give  detailed  help  for  inexperi¬ 
enced  gratle  teachers  who  must  teach 
the  full  school  day.  A  few  evenings 
spent  reading  one  of  these*  hooks  would 
pay  hig  dividends  hy  establishing  con¬ 
fident  e  as  well  as  suggestions  for  music 
literature  and  teaching  procedures.* 

5.  A  visit  t«)  classrtKim  teachers  who 
are  recognized  as  outstanding  for  their 
music  work  will  help  with  both  tech- 
nitpies  and  materials. 

6.  Request  help  from  musically 
trained  staff  members,  supervisor,  co¬ 
ordinator,  etc.  Don’t  he  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  admit  a  real  (not  imagined) 
deficiencv  in  music  teaching  ability  or 
training,  if  you  are  striving  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  remedy  the  situation. 

7.  Do  not  hesitate  to  he  original. 
F.ven  the  experts  use  the  trial  and  error 
methml  at  times.  Remember  that  a 


gcxxl  elementary  teacher  is  not  one  who 
never  makes  mistakes  but  one  who 
learns  and  develops  as  a  result  of  these 
mistakes. 

8.  Much  can  be  gained  by  attending 
the  music  sections  of  state  or  IcKal 
teachers’  meetings.  Fnter  into  discus¬ 
sions  and  ask  questions.  A  local  music 
workshop  is  easy  to  organize  and  yields 
specific  help  for  your  specific  situation. 
Re(|ucst  demonstrations  at  your  work¬ 
shops. 

9.  Attend  a  summer  school  where 
you  will  lx*  sure  to  get  the  kind  of  music 
course  which  will  help  you  most. 

10.  Turn  to  the  building  principal 
for  assistance  and  guidance. 

The  Classuxmt  Teacher.  I'here  is 
a  thrill  ahead  for  the  beginning  elemen¬ 
tary  teacher  in  teaching  music  to  chil¬ 
dren.  W'hen  you  hear  a  song  sung  or 
an  instrument  played  and  you  have  an 
inner  knowledge  that  but  for  your 
teaching  this  little  hit  of  art  loveliness 
would  not  have  become  a  part  of  each 
child,  the  rewarti  is  rich  and  is  not  com¬ 
parable  in  any  respect  to  mere  monetary 
returns. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  vision  without 
a  task  makes  one  a  visionary  and  that 
a  task  without  a  vision  makes  one  a 
drudge.  A  true  vision  of  not  only  the 
educational  values  of  music  studv  hut 
of  the  inherent  disciplinary  and  spirit¬ 
ual  values  both  now  and  in  the  child’s 
entire  life,  will  make  it  impossible  for 
dedicated  classroom  teachers  to  avoitl  or 
even  slight  music  activities.  Rather 


1.  The  ilaUi  of  MUiouri,  California  and  Nrw  York  have  n'cent  Cxmrce*  of  Study  in 
Music,  alto  Kalamazo,  Mich.,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

2.  Music  FdMcal<>r\  fournal,  I'Juralioftal  Mutic  Manazttic, 

3.  Krone,  Max  ami  Krone,  Beatrice.  Music  Participation  in  the  Flementary  Schtxd. 
ChicaKo:  Neil  A.  Kfot  Music  Ounpany.  I9S2. 

Mathews,  Paul  W.  You  Can  Teach  Music.  N.  Y.:  F..  P.  Dutton  &  O).,  1953. 
Morxan,  Russell  V.  and  Morxan,  Hazel  R.  .Music  FJucatinn  in  Action.  ChkaRo:  Ncil 
A.  K)ot  Music  Ounpany.  1954. 

Myers,  Ixiuis  Kefer.  Teaching  Children  Music  in  the  Flementary  School.  N.  Y.z 
Prcntke-Hall.  1950. 
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they  will  enjoy  the  music  class  and 
^rasp  opixjrtunities  to  utili/.e  it  to  en* 
hance  the  entire  school  day.  Nowhere 
does  the  psycholo^cal  theory  of  conta¬ 
gion  function  more  beautifully.  Young 
minds  will  catch  the  sparks  from  the 
llame  of  your  enthusiasm  fur  music. 

Usually  it  is  the  lack  of  knowing 
how  to  present  music  to  children  or  the 
use  of  unsuitable  materials  which  make 
some  elementary  teachers  regard  music 
teaching  as  difhcult.  In  turn,  these 
teachers  give  this  impression  of  iliificult- 
ness  to  the  pupils  and  so  erect  a  harrier 
which  is  truly  a  problem  to  surmount. 

It  is  granted  that  for  some  teachers 
there  may  lx?  many  things  to  make  them 
discouraged  or  afraid  of  the  music  class, 
hut  if  one  has  a  sound  basic  philosophy 
and  faith  in  the  dynamic  power  of 
music,  one  becomes  courageous  and  un¬ 
afraid.  Ueniember  that  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  in  teaching  music  to  elementary 
children  is  caused  more  by  attitude  than 
hy  talent  or  mental  capacities. 

When  s|K‘cial  music  teachers  are  not 
available,  is  it  tix)  much  to  ask  that 
classr(K)m  teachers  do  as  much  music 
teaching  as  they  can  or  know  how  to 
do?  Hemcmber  that  when  you  have 
traveletl  as  far  as  you  think  you  can, 
your  hf)ri/on  will  be  broader  anti  you 
will  see  new  horizons.  Progress  and 
deveitjpnient  naturally  follow  the  over¬ 
coming  of  difficulties. 

The  Administrator.  One  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  administrator  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  curriculum  content  of 
all  subjects  taught  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  accomplished.  A  variance 
between  stated  beliefs  concerning  the 
place  music  tx^^cupies  in  the  total  curri¬ 
culum  and  the  actual  suppt)rt  of  these 
beliefs  has  been  noted  to»)  often.  The 
belief  that  music  is  an  integral  part  of 


the  elementary  sclux)!  curriculum  is 
practically  universal,  and  the  belief  that 
music  often  serves  as  the  core  of  ex|Kri- 
ences  which  result  not  only  in  sound 
educational  benelits  hut  yield  aesthetic 
values,  is  stated  often.  However,  su|x*r- 
intendents  and  principals  should  evalu¬ 
ate  their  sup|X)rt  of  all  music  activities 
in  the  light  of  these  Ix'liefs  to  be*  sure 
that  they  are  not  reacting  towanl  music 
as  if  it  were  capable  of  only  “fringe 
benefits”  which  is  scarcely  one  step 
awav  from  extra-curricular  activities. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  in  the  line 
arts  everyone  can  find  some  level  of  par¬ 
ticipation  which  is  adecjuate  and  satis¬ 
fying  to  his  own  interests  and  al)ilities. 
I'his  is  uniijuely  true  of  the  art  of 
music.  I’his  concept  ilcxs  not  |)ut  a 
premium  on  medicxrity  nor  direct  atten¬ 
tion  away  from  |H*rformance  perfection, 
hut  indicates  that  in  addition  to  em¬ 
phasis  on  expert  selected  groups,  there  is 
a  need  for  op|X)rtunities  for  each  child 
to  participate  in  music.  This  participa¬ 
tion  at  successively  higher  levels  will 
lead  to  lasting  aesthetic  satisfaction 
which  are  so  important  for  an  emo¬ 
tionally  balanced  and  scxially  ailjustcd 
individual. 

C'onsiderahlc  emphasis  has  been 
given  tr>  individual  differences  of  chil¬ 
dren.  I  Ix'lieve  that  it  is  etjually  im- 
|X)rtant  to  recognize  the  existance  of 
individual  differences  of  teachers.  If 
differences  in  abilities  and  training  of 
classr<H)m  teachers  to  teach  music  is 
recognized  with  the  same  wisdom  that 
differences  in  abilities  and  training  to 
teach  other  subject  areas,  opportunities 
for  improvement  in  music  teaching  will 
he*  supplied  with  ecjual  planning  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  support.  Shall  we  admit  that 
gcxxl  administrative  supervision  consists 
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of  helping  the  average  teacher  do  the 
work  of  a  superior  teacher? 

The  following  statement  by  Russell 
V.  Morgan  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

“I  believe  in  stressing  success  rather 
than  emphasizing  failure.  By  that 
I  mean  doing  everything  in  my  power 
to  bring  out  the  high  points  of  every 
teacher  of  music,  with  the  thought 
that  they  serve  as  pacemakers.  -  -  - 
This  is  opposed  to  the  practice  which 
spends  the  major  portion  of  time  and 
thought  upon  the  weak  spots,  which 


results  in  a  general  leveling  off  of 
rather  low  quality”.* 

When  elementary  school  administra¬ 
tors  encourage  all  types  of  music  activi¬ 
ties,  when  classroom  teachers  strive  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  music 
teaching,  children’s  faces  will  glow  with 
thrilling  excitement  of  music  participa¬ 
tion  and  accomplishment.  The  old 
hunter  was  right  when  he  said,  “You 
never  can  hit  anything  unless  you  aim 
at  it”. 


4.  Moraan,  Huftrll  V.  Music,  A  Living  Power  in  Education.  N.  Y.:  Silver  Burdett 
Co.,  1953.  p.  80. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Tfaching  Cmii.drfn  Music  in  thf. 
Kcementarv  School.  By  I/hiIm-  Kifer 
Myen.  N.  Y.  Prentkc-Hall,  Inc.  1956. 
$3.95 

Thif  it  the  second  edition  of  Mrt.  Myert’ 
very  practical  and  UM'ful  hook  on  music  in 
the  el(*mentary  arsdet.  The  volume  will  be 
welcomed  by  thos«'  who  UM-d  the  earlier  edi¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  serve  admirably  both  clats- 
rcNtm  teachers  and  music  supervisors.  Bated 
on  a  sound  understandina  of  child  arowth 
and  development,  and  a  keen  knowledae  of 
the  aims  of  elementary  education,  the  vol¬ 
ume,  in  a  very  realistic  fashion,  provides 
a  m<Mt  detailed  and  comprehensive  guide  for 
those  who  seek  to  extend  and  enrich  the 
music  pntaram  in  the  grades. — Paul  Zan- 
KowicM,  Teacher,  llast  Meadow  Public 
Schools 

Die  TtoNART  OE  Music.  CxMopilcd  by 
Fric  Blotn.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1955. 
$4.50 

This  it  a  concise  and  indispensable  refer¬ 
ence  manual  fur  those  interested  in  musk. 
I'hr  Dictionary  it  a  comprehensive  one  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages  and  it  contains 
some  ten  thousand  separate  entries.  The  list¬ 


ings  include  compfisers,  performers,  didini- 
tions  of  muskal  terms  and  forms,  librettists, 
conductors,  almost  innumerable  compositions, 
naUonal  anthems,  and  the  like.  There  arc 
no  pktures  and  no  musical  nutations  and  the 
Dictionary  has  been  compiled  primarily  for 
those  with  no  formal  musical  training. 
Should  be  useful  in  the  school  library. 

William  P.  Sears 

Hanoel.  By  Otto  Erkh  Deutsch.  New 
York.  W.  W.  Norton.  1955.  $10.00. 

xiv  and  942  pages 

Dr.  IX-utsch  describes  this  monumental 
and  scholarly  study  of  Handel  as  a  "docu¬ 
mentary  biography.”  The  volume  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  contemporary  writings  illuminating 
the  composer's  life  and  freely  augmenti-d 
with  commentaries  written  by  the  compiler. 
Handel  is  an  ideal  subject  for  a  biographer. 
As  a  young  man  he  came  to  England  and 
r(*mained  there  to  become  one  of  tbe  most 
British  of  ali  composi  rs.  It  was  in  England 
that  he  wrote  his  operas  and  his  oratorios, 
including  the  celebrated  "Messiah.”  The 
volume  gives  a  vivid  portrait  of  Handel  and 
of  the  world  of  his  dav. 

William  P.  Sears 


The  Humanizing  Influence 

of  Choral  Music 

liy  gi;ne  hi  mmi  i: 

F.ditor's  Sote;  Dr,  Gene  Uetnmle,  Chairman,  Department  of  Mutie,  Texai  Technrr- 
lofiieal  ('olleffe,  Lubbock,  Texas,  is  eminently  qualifu-d  to  discuss  the  educational  implications 
of  a  flood  choral  program  for  American  schools.  His  achievements  as  administrator,  music 
educator,  choral  director,  and  professional  musician  have  nained  for  him  increasing  stature 
among  distinguished  leaders  in  American  music  education.  Dr,  llemmle  champions  the 
cause  of  vocal  music  as  education,  and  not  as  a  musical  experience  to  he  enpryea  only  by 
the  talented  few.  His  concept  envisums  a  strong  general  chorus  program  which  is  a  vehicle 
of  great  cultural  enrichment.  His  article  is  an  evaluative  critique  of  current  choral  practices 
in  our  American  schools.  Currently  Dr,  Hemmie  is  on  leave  from  Texas  I'echnological  Col¬ 
lege,  to  pursue  Post-Drjctorate  Studies  under  the  aegis  of  The  Ford  Foundation. 


TODAY’S  v(Kal  proj^rain  in  sch(K)Is 
throughout  America  seems  to  be 
unclerKoin^  a  kind  of  academic 
boom  with  thousands  of  youn^  people 
singin^  in  various  types  of  choral  organ¬ 
izations.  The  strongest  programs  t(Kiav 
are  those  which  include  a  large  general 
chorus.  This  chorus  is  not  a  second- 
rate  group,  hut  an  organization  receiving 
high  emphasis  and  from  which  evolves 
the  smaller  and  more  select  ensembles. 
Participation  in  a  well  organized  and 
well  directed  choral  program  provides 
each  boy  and  girl  with  an  exciting  and 
stimulating  activity  which  has  hu¬ 
manizing  influence  as  well  as  musical 
values. 

For  more  than  a  century  music  has 
been  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
American  schools.  Music  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world  of  such  scientific  force  that  man 
might  be  totally  exterminated  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  puff  of  the  elements.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  v(x.'al  music  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  America  the  activity  was 
intended  for  the  total  school  enrollment. 
Special  groups  developed  from  the  broad 
base.  Both  boys’  and  girls’  glee  clubs 
were  formed,  and  later  special  choirs 


found  an  enthusiastic  following.  Itoiii 
these  select  groups  were  formetl  diversi¬ 
fied  smaller  ensembles  including  girls’ 
trios,  sextets,  barber-shop  quartets,  and 
highly  refined  madrigal  groups. 

A  study  of  the  choral  program  of 
1956  might  give  the  impression  that 
American  schcxds  are  fostering  a  choral 
renaissance.  A  closer  examination  of 
the  program  might  indicate  that  this 
may  not  be  a  rebirth,  hut  a  new  birth. 
The  high  quality  of  our  present  choral 
activity  appears  to  be  without  historical 
parallel  anywhere  at  any  time,  but  over¬ 
emphasis  of  the  select  groups  at  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  general  chorus  can  eventu¬ 
ally  lead  to  destruction  of  the  excellent 
program  now  in  effect.  The  bright  coI(»r 
of  the  present  choral  program  might  in¬ 
dicate  a  robust  health,  or  it  could  he  a 
warning  sign  pointing  toward  the  fever 
of  a  consuming  illness.  In  this  time 
of  apparent  vitality  of  choral  music  a 
deep  probing  into  the  general  state  of 
affairs  may  show  weaknesses  which  have 
negative  influence  on  the  total  program. 
These  weaknesses  are  n(»t  great  in 
number,  yet  if  allowed  to  continue  un¬ 
checked,  the  cumulative  effect  could  be 
devastating  to  tbe  strength  of  our  pres- 
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ent  program.  A  recognition  of  these 
weaknesses  and  application  of  corrective 
action  pcjints  toward  the  development  of 
a  choral  program  for  American  schools 
will  not  only  he  of  high  value  to  the 
singers,  hut  will  have  a  positive  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  entire  community. 

Before  strengthening  action  may  he 
undertaken  we  need  to  reconsider  why 
mU!sic  is  included  in  the  curriculum. 
Music  in  our  schcKils  d(K‘s  not  exist  for 
a  few  highly  talented  individuals,  hut  it 
serves  as  a  means  to  give  all  hoys  and 
girls  a  real  sense  of  the  richness,  the 
diversity,  and  the  miraculous  nature  of 
the  expressions  of  the  human  spirit 
through  the  ages.  'I'his  means  that  the 
\<K'al  program,  if  it  is  to  fullill  its  pur- 
|¥»se,  will  reach  out  to  be  all-inclusive 
of  the  scIkniI  enrollment;  will  show 
greater  wisilom  in  the  selection  of  repe- 
toire;  and  will  he  presented  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  have  positive  humani/.ing  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  participants. 

A  program  that  began  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  with  a  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  the  (juality  of  congre¬ 
gational  singing  in  the  churches  has 
moved  rapidly  forward  through  the 
vears.  The  present  excellence  did  not 
just  hap|H‘n.  'Fhe  well-directed  energy 
and  far-sightedness  of  numerous  men 
and  women  brought  us  to  this  exciting 
|H*ri(Kl  of  musical  vitality  in  our  sch(M)ls. 
In  this  forward  movement  there  has 
hc*en  a  change  allow  ing  the  development 
of  spt'ctacular  choral  ensembles,  hut 
(K'casionallv,  over-emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  these  select  groups  to  the 
extent  that  the  total  choral  program  has 
become  weakened.  In  such  cases,  the 
essential  broad  base  of  the  general  cho¬ 
rus  has  been  neglected  through  an  over¬ 
concentration  on  the  thirtv-two  to  fortv 
highly  sek'cted  stuilents  comprising  the 


choir.  I'or  sf>me  reason  this  type  of 
choir  seems  to  be  apparently  lx*nt  on 
establishing  a  cult  of  antiquity  in  our 
contem|iorary  civli/ation.  This  kind  of 
choral  group  is  frequently  called  the 
Blank  High  Sch<K)l  A  Cappella  Cdioir, 
and  dressed  in  its  ecclesiastical  gar¬ 
ments,  it  restricts  its  performance  to 
stunning  works  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
is  obvious  that  fre(|ucntly  the  singers 
lack  any  comprehension  whats(K*ver  of 
the  Latin  text.  Tfx)  often  the  music  is 
sung  in  a  stolid,  determined  manner 
which  immediately  indicates  no  under¬ 
standing  of  the  interweaving  contrapun¬ 
tal  v(Kal  lines.  In  short,  we  have  here 
a  highly  rehearsed  vocal  group  with 
each  singer  producing  a  uniform  tone 
quality  which  is  usually  over-darkenetl 
in  color.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  per¬ 
formance  by  such  a  choir  one  hunts  for 
words  which  will  not  be  offensive  to  the 
singers  and  to  the  director.  VV'e  hear 
such  comments  as,  “Your  singers  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  intensely  drilled,”  or 
"Each  singer  moves  onto  the  stage, 
assumes  a  rigid  stance  on  the  risers, 
faces  you  constantly,  and  behaves  in 
a  well-disciplined  manner.”  y\ctuallv, 
the  director  shoidd  lie  told  that  such 
a  pt'rformance  is  not  unlike  a  <log  show 
where  the  bewildered  animal  walks  on 
only  his  hind  feet,  but  has  no  idea  why 
he  does  Sf).  The  ix*rformers  in  the  choir 
may  sing  notation  correctly  and  may 
pronounce  the  Latin  phrases  accuratelv, 
but  if  the  meaning  of  the  music  and 
the  text  is  not  understcKKl  the  group  has 
failed  to  make  music.  It  is  not  to  he 
inferred  that  the  choral  program  should 
not  include  one  or  more  select  choral 
groups.  The  situation  becomes  faulty 
only  if  the  select  choir  exists  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  the  ever-important  gener¬ 
al  chorus  and  if  the  meaning  of  the 
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music  has  been  obscured  tbruuKh  iin- 
pro|KT  presentation. 

In  both  general  choruses  and  in 
select  choral  groups  the  repertoire 
chosen  is  sometimes  appalling.  'I'lie 
range  of  choice  seems  to  fall  into  one 
of  two  eatagories  —  either  trivial  com- 
|)ositions  of  little  or  no  value,  or  major 
works  exceeding  the  realm  of  compre¬ 
hension  or  vocal  ability  possessed  by  the 
group.  1  he  education  of  the  conductor 
is  usually  the  reason  for  error  in  choice 
of  rejHTtoire.  Hie  director  of  vcKal 
music  in  our  schtMils  must  recogni/.c  that 
he  d(K‘s  more  than  conduct.  He  is  first 
a  teacher  who  understands  that  the 
choir  d«K‘s  not  exist  for  his  self-aggrand- 
i/ement.  He  views  music  as  an  expres¬ 
sive  art  valued  as  a  priKess  of  human 
enrichment  and  growth.  'I’his  means 
he  discovers  new  choral  works  as  well 
as  rediscovers  old  ones.  In  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  material  the  director  diK's  not 
concentrate  on  any  one  composer  or  on 
any  one  jierifxl  in  music  to  the  sacrifice 
of  others.  With  high  scIkkiI  boys  and 
girls  he  seeks  extensity  rather  than  in¬ 
tensity. 

lo  lx‘  effective  our  high  scIkmiI  cho¬ 
ruses  need  not  sing  works  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  as  Bach’s  II  Minor  Mass;  yet, 
there  seems  to  be  a  striving  among  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  choral  conductors  to  direct 
high  sch(M)l  singers  in  com|)ositions 
originally  intended  for  greater  maturity 
than  that  jiossessed  by  teen-agers.  Fliis 
d(K's  not  mean  musical  standards  should 
1k‘  lowered  nor  that  teen-agers  arc  in¬ 
capable  of  profound  emotional  ex|XTi- 
ences.  It  dfK‘s  mean  that  some  works 
suited  for  the  Bolx-rt  Shaw  Clhorale  are 
fre«|uently  not  meant  for  |XTformance 
by  high  schtMil  singers.  It  is  true  that 
through  added  rehearsals  some  high 
schfiol  choirs  can  learn  to  sing  extremely 


difiicult  works,  but  too  often,  these  add¬ 
ed  rehearsals  immediately  point  to  an 
over  emphasis  of  the  choral  program 
which  leails  to  neglect  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  total  child.  I'here  are  con¬ 
temporary  works  by  Samuel  Barbt'r, 
William  Schuman,  Aaron  C'opland, 
Jean  Berger,  and  others  which  afford 
the  average  high  scIkmiI  choir  with  ex¬ 
cellent  repertoire.  Among  the  master¬ 
pieces  left  by  great  comiiosers  of  the 
past  we  can  iind  a  wealth  of  material 
suitable  for  groups  at  all  levels  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  file  presentation  of  these 
works  can  lx  made  in  a  manner,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  dullness  of  the  usual  choral  con¬ 
cert.  I’red  W'aring  has  had  tremendous 
influence  on  our  scIkmiI  vixal  program 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  His  cur¬ 
rent  prcKluetion  entitled  “Hear!  Hear!” 
is  not  wholly  iiKKlern  in  its  idea  <tf 
presentation.  Prior  to  Waring’s  produc¬ 
tion  the  idea  was  ineor|iorated  in  l.ara 
Hoggard’s  "Festival  of  Song,"  and  it  g(xs 
hack  to  the  early  (ireek  culture.  What 
the  Cireeks  called  music  was  an  intimate 
union  of  melody,  verst*,  and  dance. 
"Hear!  Hear!”  unifies  these  arts  as  did 
“Festival  of  S(mg.’’  Flach  prcKliiction 
pleast'd  discriminating  New  York  audi¬ 
ences  for  weeks  and  later  met  with 
further  success  on  transcontinental 
tours.  Not  only  were  songs  of  serious 
com|X)sers  performed,  but  the  Ixst  of 
iontein|iorary  ja//  was  also  given  a 
place  on  the  program.  In  addition, 
there  were  stings  of  patriotism,  of  faith 
and  ho|x-,  and  songs  of  the  folk.  F.ach 
prtMliietion  included  a  breadth  of  re|xr- 
toire,  and  a  similar  breadth  is  desirable 
for  all  American  high  st  luKil  choral  pro¬ 
grams. 

Participation  in  choral  music  should 
be  more  than  merely  accurate  vocaliza¬ 
tion  of  symbols  set  on  a  page  by  a  com- 
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poser.  'rhrou{(h  proper  presentation  of 
carefully  selected  repertoire  the  boy  and 
girl  in  today’s  secondary  schools  find  out 
what  life  and  its  objects  may  really  be 
like.  No  longer  does  the  choir  appear 
as  robed  organ  pipes,  but  the  object  of 
humanity  has  become  apparent  —  man, 
undivided  and  whole.  To  continue 
thriving,  the  choral  program  must  serve 
as  a  prcK'ess  of  human  enrichment 
which  does  more  than  entertain.  It  also 
educates  by  revealing  to  boys  and  girls 


new  depths  of  feeling,  and  it  opens 
channels  to  larger  fields  of  knowledge 
and  social  co-operations.  In  this  day  of 
high  interest  in  vocal  performance  the 
humanizing  force  of  music  itself  should 
not  be  neglected.  A  constant  reaching 
out  to  influence  the  lives  of  more  boss 
and  girls  through  great  choral  works  of 
the  present  and  of  the  past  can  prove 
Plato  to  be  right,  about  art  serving  as 
a  means  for  positive  change  in  our 
morals. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Ihi-:  Americ  an  I.vckcm.  By  Carl  Bode. 
N.  Y.  Oxhird  L'nlvcriity  Prv»*.  1956.  $5.00 

The  lycvum  mcivcmi'iit  had  Us  oriKin  in 
Pngland  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  not  Iona,  however,  until 
Ivceumt  beican  to  be  (*stablished  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republic.  Josiah  Holbrook,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  was  the  American  pionet'r  in  this  curious 
movement  that  had  for  its  aim  the  mutual 
education,  along  practical  linc*s,  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  aitd  the  farmer.  The  lyceums  were 
our  first  ventun-s  into  adult  education.  In 
this  very  interesting  volume,  Carl  Bode,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  i^nglish  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  traces  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  lyceums  and  points  out  reasons  why  the 
lusty  movement  of  the*  1 8  30's  and  1 840's  had 
well  nigh  disappeared  by  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  One  of  the  finest  contributions 
to  a  little-known  phase  of  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  State's. 

William  P.  Sears 

The  Men's  Guide  to  Europe.  Edited 
by  Elugrne  Eodor.  N.  Y.  David  McKay  Co. 
1955.  $4.50 

The  Eodor  guide  books  are  well-known  to 
seasoned  travellers  for  their  accuracy,  com¬ 


pleteness,  and  wit.  The  Men’t  Guide  to 
llurope  is  a  welcome'  addition  to  the  series 
and  its  emphasis,  as  the  title  implies,  is  for 
the  male  tourist,  ladies,  however,  will  find  its 
pages  useful,  too.  It  is  amazing  how  much 
information  is  brought  together  in  this  guide 
whose  accent  is,  first  and  last,  on  g(M>d  times. 

William  P.  Sears 

Spain  and  Portugal  1956,  $5.95. 

Italy  1956,  '$5.75.  Eodor’s  Modern 
Guides.  N.  Y.  McKay.  1956. 

l  odor's  Modern  Guides  are  indispensable 
fur  school  pc-ople  who  are  planning  to  spend 
their  summer  holiday  in  Europe*.  The  two 
volumes  reviewed  here,  Spain  and  Portuftal 
and  Italy  are  rc'presentative  of  all  of  the 
guides  in  this  wries  and  they  arc  concise, 
complete,  and  eminently  practical.  It  will  be 
noted,  too,  that  they  are  quite  inexpensive. 
There  are  about  eight  in  the  series  which 
deal  with  the  various  E'uropean  countries  and 
there  are  the  delightful  WomeM’s  Guide  to 
Europe  and  the  Men’s  Guide  to  F.urope,  If 
you  are  planning  to  spend  the  summer  in 
Europe,  your  trip  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  you  take  along  these  Eodor  guides. 

W'lLLiAM  P.  Sears 


Toward  Improving 

Music  Teacher  Education 

By  BJOHNAH  BFUGI  IHON 


i'.ditor'i  Note:  Afuiic  cducalort  have  been  heroically  at  work  durinn  the  pait  three 
decades  attemplinn  to  erect  a  sound  professional  status  for  music  teacher  edueatum.  This 
is  not  an  easy  task.  Musicians  are  hinhh  specialized  technicians  who  usually  pursue  art 
as  an  individualiwd  creation.  Very  often  they  forget  the  impact  of  the  dsnamism  of  this 
creation  in  relation  to  its  haisc  edueational  principles  and  social  urowth.  Dr.  Hiornar 
Herfiethon ,  l^rofessor  of  Music,  University  of  Illinois,  has  lonn  distinnuished  htmself  as  a  pro- 
locative  thinker  in  music  teacher  education,  lie  believes  that  Music  Idueation  must  attain 
a  professional  status,  if  it  is  to  assume  its  responsibilities  in  American  education,  lie  it 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  those  curricula  designed  for  the  traininn  of  music  teachers 
for  our  public  schools,  lie  is  a  realistically  c(mstructive  leader  whose  broad  training  and 
experience  make  him  sensitive  to  current  needs  in  relation  to  those  basic  concepts  which 
must  be  envisioned  for  music  cultural  growth  during  the  next  tfuarter  of  a  century. 


ONI'  of  the  (iistitiKuishiriK  tharac- 
tcristics  of  a  profession  is  the  con¬ 
cern  which  it  exhibits  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  its  future  members.  I’he 
status  and  respect  acc(»rded  any  profes¬ 
sion  by  society  are  invariably  related  to 
the  (piality  of  preparation  re(|uired  for 
admission  into  that  profession.  Thus, 
law  and  medicine  are  highly  rated  in 
our  culture,  while  teaching  has  hardly 
reacheil  what  may  be  called  a  true  pro¬ 
fessional  status.  The  reasons  for  this 
seem  fairlv  obvious.  The  lawyers  and 
doctors  have  b<“en  successful  in  pre- 
scrihing  curricula  and  standards  for 
their  professional  sch<K)ls  while  teachers 
have,  f)n  the  whole,  been  <|iiite  ineffec¬ 
tive  in  determining  and  maintaining; 
professional  standards  for  teachers. 
Music  educators,  as  a  ^roup  of  profes¬ 
sional  workers,  have  hern  especially 
remiss  in  this  respect.  They  have,  in 
the  past,  been  quite  content  to  have 
their  professional  curricula  desi);ned 
and  administered  hv  or^ani/ations  and 
agencies  outside  the  held  of  music  edu¬ 
cation. 


Development  of  the  Music  Teacher 
C'urricnltiin 

I  he  earliest  attempt  to  standardize 
the  education  of  sch(N)l  music  teachers 
occurred  in  1921  when  the  T.ducational 
(.'.ouncil  of  the  Music  Sui^rvisors  Na¬ 
tional  C^onference  pro|X)sc*d  a  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  education  of  music  super¬ 
visors.'  This  was  a  four-year  course  of 
1 20  semester  hours  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

CJeneral  academic  courses  s.h. 

I'ducation  (including  music 

education)  30  s.h. 

Music  (theoretical  and  ap¬ 
plied)  ..  ..  60  s.h. 

Hecommendations  for  course's  to  Im.'  in- 
clude-d  under  each  of  the  thre*e  cate¬ 
gories  were  also  included.  This  course 
was  approved  in  principle  by  the  Re¬ 
search  (’.ouncil  of  the  .Music  Supervisors 
National  Oinfercnce  in  1929.  How¬ 
ever,  the  course  requirements  in  aca¬ 
demic,  educational,  and  musical  studies 
were  made  m«)re  specihe.* 


1.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  TraininR  Courses  for  Supervisors,  fournal  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  Ann  Arbor,  MichiRan,  Musk  Supervisors  National  Oinferencr,  1921. 

2.  Report  of  the  Research  Council.  Journal  of  Proceedings,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Musk 
Supervisors  Natkmal  Omference,  1929. 
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in  the  meantime,  the  National  Aiso- 
ciation  of  SchotAs  of  Music  had  come 
into  existence  in  1924.  This  was  pri¬ 
marily  an  orKani/ation  of  professional 
music  schools.  Kelieving  that  musical 
studies,  esiKT'ially  applied  music,  should 
he  emphasized  more  strongly  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  music  teachers,  it  pro|x>sed  a 
new  curriculum  in  1930.*  This  was, 
also,  a  four-year  course  based  on  120 
semester  hours  distributed  as  follows; 


(k-neral  ac  ademic  subjects  ..  1 8  s.h. 

Courses  in  music  theory _  36  s.h. 

Applied  music  .  30  s.h. 

I'ducation  (including  music 

education)  26  s.h. 

I  lectives  ...  _ _ _  10  s.h. 


I’hen,  in  1942,  the  American  Asso- 
ciaiion  of  'I'eachcrs  (.lolle^cs  ap|x>inted 
a  committee  to  work  with  the  National 
Assexiation  of  ScIkkiIs  of  Music  in  de- 
velopin){  a  music  teacher  curriculum 
which  would  meet  the  standardization 
reejuirements  of  the  two  asscK'iations. 

This  committee,  known  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  ('.o-operation  in  Special  Vields, 
recommended  a  curriculum  with  128 
semester  hours:* 

Preparation  to  insure  broad 

general  culture  . .  40  s.h. 

Preparation  for  musicianship  32  s.h. 

Preparation  for  performance  30  s.h. 

Preparation  for  and  in  the 


expcTience  of  teaching  18  s.h. 

r.lectives  _ _  8  s.h. 


Signihcantly,  the  music  educators 
were  not  officially  represented  on  this 
committee.  Once  more,  it  was  a  case 
of  allowing  “outsiders”  to  determine  the 


content  of  music  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

Ilecognizing  the  need  for  assuming 
leadership  in  the  planning  of  music 
teacher  education  curricula  and  for 
more  co-operation  Ix-tween  the  various 
organizations  and  agencies  concerned 
with  the  training  of  musA  teachers,  the 
Music  educators  National  Conference 
(successor  to  the  .Music  Su|K-rvisors  Na¬ 
tional  Cxinference)  created  a  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accrediation  and  Certification 
in  Music  education  in  1950.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  this  lommission  we 
now  have,  for  the  lirst  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  (if  music  education,  an  "official” 
document  outlining  a  minimum  pro¬ 
gram  for  music  teacher  education.*  This 
program  has  the  approval  of  the  four 
organizations  most  intimately  concerned 
with  sch(X)l  music  teacher  education: 
the  National  Assexiation  of  SchcKils  of 
Music,  the  .Music  ieachers  National 
Asscx'iation,  the  American  Association 
of  (>'o//egt’s  for  Teacher  education  (suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  American  Ass<xiation  of 
'Ieachers  Cxilleges)  and  the  .Music  Pdu- 
cators  National  Conference.  Of  ecpial, 
and  |H‘rhaps  greater,  significance  is  the 
fact  that  this  program  represents  the 
successful  outcome  of  a  determined 
effort  by  the  music  educators  them¬ 
selves,  through  their  own  national  or¬ 
ganization,  to  take  the  initiative  in 
shaping  the  professional  curriculum  for 
music  teacher  education  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

'I'he  new  curriculum  recognized  the 
need  for  three  areas  of  training:  gener¬ 


ic.  Ilanwm,  Howard.  "A  TraininK  Omrsf  for  School  Miuic  Supervisors”,  Volume  of 
ProceeJinn*.  1  wenty-Fifth  Scries,  19.?0,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  .Music  Teachers  National  Ass(x;iation, 
1931. 

4.  American  Association  of  Teachers  ColleRes.  Ih  port  of  the  ('.ommittee  on  (>x)pera- 
tion  in  Special  Fields.  Twenty-Second  Yearbook,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  T  he  .Asstxiation,  1943. 

5.  "Standards  for  Fvaluation  of  the  Odlege  C'.urriculum  for  the  Traininn  of  the  SchfX)! 
Music  Teachers”,  AlNiic  in  American  I'ducation,  Chicago,  Music  Fducattirs  National  C>>n- 
ference,  1955. 
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al,  musical,  and  professional  education. 
1  he  su^Kested  distribution  for  a  mini* 
mum  program  of  120  semester  hours  is: 

(General  culture  .  33%  (or  40  s.h.) 

Basic  music  _  14%  (or  16  s.h.) 

Musical  |)erform- 

ance  .  33%  (or  40  s.h.) 

Professional  edu¬ 
cation  20%  (or  24  s.h.) 

A  comparison  of  this  curriculum  with 
presious  programs  for  music  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation  is  of  interest. 


music  teachers  is  well  recognized,  but 
the  need  for  a  high  level  of  "musician- 
ship”  should  not  he*  overl(M)ked.  On 
the  surface  it  might  ap|H*ar  that  the 
new  curriculum  proviilc's  a  generous 
concentration  in  music  (47-50%  or 
56-60  s.h.).  Ihm’ever,  analvsis  of  the 
content  listed  under  "Basic  Music"  and 
“Musical  Performance”  reveals  the  sad 
fact  that  all  the  musical  studies  which 
might  he  includeil  unde'*  the  recom¬ 
mended  distribution  are  on  the  fresh- 


Suniinary  of  Curriculum  Patterns  for  Musie  l  ea.  her  iducatuni^ 


Area  MSNt: 

NASM 

NASM-AATC  NASM-A\< 

1  l-.-MbNt  -M  I  NA 

1921 

1932 

194  3 

195  3 

General  cultural  30 

IK 

40 

40 

.Music  theory  &  literature  40 

36 

32 

16“ 

Applied  Music  20 

30 

3.0 

40 

Professional  I'ducation 

** 

Tincl.  music  education)  30 

26 

18 

24 

I'lectives  — 

10 

K 

— 

l  otal  1 20 

120 

128 

120 

(x)  Ihc  (iomiiiissidn  stated  the 

sUKK'sted 

rec|uiri'iTK;nts  in  pr ret  main'*. 

only.  I  he  w  riter 

hdf  transliili'tl  ihcM'  into  si-nu-ster  h(iur%  tor  piiriMtws  of  comparison. 

(xx)  The  new  curriculum  would  include  a  survey  coiirw  in  music  nislor>  and  literature 


under  “Keneral  culture”. 


As  might  be  ex|x*cted,  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum  shows  evitlence  of  a  compro¬ 
mise  (»f  sfrecial  interests  represented  bv 
the  four  organizations.  This  was  inevi¬ 
table,  hut  it  is  a  fact  which  should  Ik* 
recognized,  bv  all  curriculum  makers. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  program  which,  if 
adopted  with  projX'r  implementation, 
could  lead  to  significant  and  highiv 
desirable  improvements  in  music  teach¬ 
er  education. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  proposed  curricu¬ 
lum  places  considerable  emphasis  on 
"general  education”  and  (»n  “applied 
music”  with  a  consequent  reduction  in 
the  time  allotted  to  “basic  music”.  ITie 
need  for  a  broad  general  education  for 


man  and  sophomore  levels  in  attain¬ 
ment.  1  here  is  no  rtMuii  in  this  curric¬ 
ulum  for  a  single  up|X'r  division  course, 
unless  the  student  enters  the  program 
with  advanced  standing.  I  he  mechani¬ 
cal  adoption  of  this  curriculum  will 
only  per|X'tuate  a  regretahle  trend  in 
music  teacher  education:  the  lowering 
of  musical  standards  in  the  profession. 

Iinplementinf^  the  Program  fm 
MusU-  I'eacher  I'ducation 

I’he  effectiveness  of  the  proposc*d 
program  must  therefor  depc'iul  on  its 
proper  implementation.  This  would  in¬ 
clude  ( 1  )  increasing  the  length  of  the 
training  pericKp,  (2)  designing  separate 
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curricula  for  specialists  in  elementary  teachers  who  can  handle  these  "special- 
and  junior  hijjh  school  music,  in  instru-  ties”  expertly.  One  cannot  expect  the 
mental  music,  and  in  choral  music;  beginning;  teacher  to  be  competent  in 
(3)  developing  minimum  standards  of  all  areas  of  music  and  teaching,  but  our 
musicianship;  (4)  adopting  and  main-  training  institutions  do  have  a  responsi- 
taining  exacting  musical  qualifications  bility  to  equip  him  with  the  qualifica- 
for  admission  to  the  program.  tions  needed  for  success  in  one  area,  at 

length  of  training  period.  It  is  un-  least.  This  can  only  he  accomplished 
realistic  to  assume  that  an  effective  by  designing  special  curricula  for  par- 
teacher  of  music  can  be  properly  trained  ticular  teaching  responsibilities.  Only 
in  a  course  based  on  1 20  semester  by  providing  several  curriculum  patterns 
hours.  Many  of  our  best  teacher  edu-  can  the  institution  provide  the  experi- 
cation  institutions  have  recognized  this  ences  best  designed  to  develop  the  speci- 
and  have  increased  the  requirements  to  fit  competencies  sought, 
as  much  as  134-36  semester  hours.  Musical  standards.  F-!veryone  readily 
This  has  not  resulted  in  a  longer  pericnl  agrees  that  a  teacher  of  music  should  be 
of  training  in  most  instances,  however,  a  competent  musician.  What  this 
but  merely  in  a  "watering  down”  of  means  is  not  t<K)  clear,  however,  because 
credits.  If  1  5  semester  hours  represents  “musicianship”  is  a  term  of  many  mean- 
a  “full  load",  then  the  student  cannot  ings.  The  problem  is  to  define  what 
possibly  do  justice  to  himself  or  to  his  one  means  when  speaking  of  the  “musi- 
subject  when  taking  1 7  or  18  semester  cal”  competence  of  a  schwl  music  teach- 
hours.  This  practice  can  only  represent  er.  It  imposes  the  necessity  of  develop- 
a  lowering  of  standards  or  a  sabotage  of  ing  a  set  of  criteria  for  the  appraisal  of 
the  inherent  meaning  of  the  credit  sys-  general  as  well  as  specific  musicianship, 
tern.  What  is  indicated  is  the  need  for  This  is  precisely  what  a  committee  of 
increasing  the  teacher  education  pro-  music  etlucators  attempted  to  do  some 
gram  another  semester  or  two  so  that  years  ago.®  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
the  student  may  have  the  necessary  time  functions  and  duties  of  school  music 
to  develop  the  competencies  needed,  teachers,  the  committee  propcised  speci- 
Several  institutions  which  have  had  the  fic  standards  of  attainment  in  various 
courage  to  face  this  problem  realistical-  areas  of  musicianship.  These  standards 
ly,  have  done  this  already.  were  stated  in  operational  terms  and  not 

Special  curricula.  Music  education  in  terms  of  courses  or  credits.  Thus 
embraces  many  kinds  of  teaching.  It  the  standards  proposed  for  “musical  cul¬ 
ls  not  one  profession,  hut  a  cluster  of  ture”  (music  history  and  literature) 
professions.  Today  we  have  specialists  were: 

in  almost  every  branch  of  school  music:  “The  training  program  should  equip 

elementary  music  teachers,  junior  high  the  student  to  meet  the  following 

Achool  music  teachers,  high  school  standards  in  musical  culture: 

choral  and  instrumental  directors,  "gen-  — To  recognize  by  car  and  from  the 

eral  music”  teachers,  supervisors  or  score  a  large  body  of  works  of  vari- 

"consultants”,  and  so  forth.  School  ous  types,  and  to  identify  them  by 

administrators  are  demanding  beginning  composer  and  period. 

6.  Murscll.  Jamn  I.,  and  BrrRcthon,  Bjomar.  “Curriculum  for  the  Education  of 
Mutic  Tcachen",  MENC  CommitU*e  Report,  1944.  Music  in  American  I'.Jucatitm,  ('hicago, 
Muiic  Exlucators  National  Conference,  19SS. 
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— To  comment  upon  and  discuss  the 
outstanding  masterpieces  of  the 
musical  art,  illustrating  his  re¬ 
marks  hy  excerpts  played  on  the 
phonograph  or  otherwise. 

— To  characterize  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  major  composers, 
placing  them  in  their  historical 
and  s<Kial  setting,  and  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  suitable  selections 
from  their  music. 

— To  characterize  and  illustrate  the 
main  peri<xJs  of  musical  history. 

— To  indicate  co-ordinations  —  his¬ 
torical,  cultural  and  aesthetic  — 
between  musical  pericnls,  styles, 
and  masterpieces,  and  other  artis¬ 
tic  manifestations,  such  as  those 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  the  dance,  drama  and  poetry. 

— To  characterize  and  discuss  mod¬ 
ern  and  recent  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  and  personalities  and  more 
general  social  manifestations,  and 
to  illustrate  his  comments  hy  musi¬ 
cal  examples. 

— To  present  competent  and  in¬ 
structed  critical  reviews  of  musical 
ix-rformances  and  musical  compo¬ 
sitions. 

Similar  standards  were  proposed  for 
"musical  theory”  and  for  "musical  per¬ 
formance”.  In  addition,  the  committee 
proposed,  in  considerable  detail,  the 
procedures  which  might  be  used  in 
achieving  the  desired  standards.  The 
entire  report  should  be  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  persons  interested  in  building 
better  curricula  for  music  teacher  edu¬ 
cation. 

Admission  to  program.  The  f'om- 
mittee  on  Accreditation  and  Certifica¬ 
tion  in  Music  education  recognized  the 
need  for  pre-college^  musical  training  of 


priwpective  music  teachers.  It  recom¬ 
mends  that  this  training  should  provide 
opportunity  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
and  develop  some  proficiency  in  musical 
performance.,  fundamental  theory,  and 
music  history'  and  literature. 

Many  teacher  education  institutions 
profess  to  have  certain  minimum  pre¬ 
requisites  fur  admission.  It  is  common 
knowledge,  however,  that  these  require¬ 
ments  are  seldom  fulfilled  by  many  of 
the  entering  students.  This  tends  to 
lower  the  musical  standards  of  music 
education  majors,  generally.  Another 
related  problem  is  the  student  who  de¬ 
cided  to  transfer  from  "applied  music” 
to  "music  education”  in  his  junior  or 
senior  year,  usually  because  he  cannot 
"make  the  gratle”  in  applied  music. 
The  practice  of  accepting  such  students, 
automatically,  into  the  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  program  has  earned  for  most  music- 
education  departments  the  reputation  of 
being  the  dumping  ground  for  the  musi¬ 
cal  failures.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  such  deplorable  practices  if  music- 
education  is  ever  to  become  a  respecta¬ 
ble  profession. 

Tlie  only  remedy  is  selective  admis¬ 
sion.  Selection  should  take  place  at 
four  crucial  pc'riocls;  admission  to  the 
institution,  admission  to  teacher  educa 
tion  program,  admission  to  student 
teaching,  and  recommendation  for  ccr- 
tifuation.  llie  administration  of  such 
a  screening  process  is  usually  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  music  education.  The  music- 
education  department  must,  however, 
be  very  explicit  in  formulating  the  musi¬ 
cal  requirements  f«)r  each  stage  in  the 
prexess,  and  must  insist  upon  their 
attainment.  This  in  itsedf  would  he  a 
great  hcKist  to  the  music  education  pro¬ 
gram. 


What  Does  State  Music 

Supervision  Mean? 

liy  AHNOf  I)  j;.  HOHMAN 

i.jHor't  Side:  Dr.  Arnold  li.  Hoffman,  State  Supervisor  of  Music  of  North  Carolina, 
has  attained  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  realm  <d  state  music  supervision.  I  he  editor  Inn 
long,  felt  that  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  administration  of  a  comprehensive 
profiram  of  state  music  supervisitm.  Durinn  the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century 
there  has  been  deveittped  a  gradual  acceptance  of  the  need  for  such  a  state  music  education 
ett-ordinator.  The  task  of  artU'ulatinn  and  intenratinn  such  a  program  for  the  cultural 
enrichment  of  all  its  citizens  is  fretted  with  ureat  responsibilities.  Sot  alone  dfws  Dr.  Hoff¬ 
man  indicate  the  task  confronting  state  supervision,  but  he  describes  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead. 

TIlIv  establishment  of  the  |X)sition  finally  put  into  law  in  1949;  some  in* 
of  State  Su|)ervisor  of  Music  is  terestecl  |x*rsons  claim  that  it  actually 
the  greatest  har^ain  available  to  t(K)k  nearer  twenty  years, 
the  forty-einht  states  tculay,  educational'  Ix-t’s  take  a  l(K>k  at  the  broad  st{)|x* 
ly,  musically,  and  financially.  of  the  functions  of  this  office.  I  he  |x>- 

riiis  one  |M>sition,  pro|X‘rly  sc‘t  up  sition  is  usually  under  the  supervision 
and  managed,  can  evaluate,  Kuide,  pro-  of  the  State  Department  of  T  ducation. 
mote  and  c(M»rdinate  all  phases  of  de-  This  fact  identifies  its  most  immediate 
sirahle  musical  activity  in  the  state,  function  with  music  education  in  the 
Ihe  ofFice  of  the 'state  supervisor  co-  public  scluxds,  but  it  has  many  wider 
o|x*rates  with  hxal,  county,  state  and  ramifications  which  vary  with  the  differ- 
federal  a^encies  in  their  continuinK  ent  states. 

efforts  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all  our  I  he  first  basic  task  of  the  su|x*rvisor 
people.  is  that  of  studying;  the  general  education 

At  the  present  time  only  eighteen  pronram  of  the  state  on  all  levels  from 
state's  have  established  a  state  supervi-  kinder^^arten  (if  any)  to  the  collej^es. 
sory  peisition  in  music.  Since  this  pro-  After  thorouKh  study  and  orientation  on 
Hram  must  necessarily  he*  the  pnxluct  this  score  he  must  formulate  some  con- 
of  action  by  the  State  legislature,  the  ttpt  of  music  education  as  a  functional 
reason  for  the  small  number  of  state  part  of  a  balanced  school  curricuHim. 
music  supervisors  is  fairlv  obvious.  It  This  will  lx*  a  composite  of  the  philoso- 
is  a  c<»mparatively  simple  pnxess  to  sell  phy  of  nuKlern  education,  current  prac- 
a  bargain  package  to  an  individual,  but  tiee  in  the  fieltl,  and  a  forward  look  into 
it  demands  a  tremendous  advertising  the  future.  Sptvial  subject  fields  have 
campaign  to  convince  the  people  of  an  a  distressing  tendenev  to  lag  Ix'hind 
entire  state  that  one  small  state  joh  can  general  educational  philosophy,  at  least 
pay  them  dividends  a  hundredfold.  In  as  far  as  actual  practice  is  concerned. 
North  C:arolina  it  t(K)k  ten  years  of  This  initial  sursey  could  result,  and 
behind-the-scenes  pressures  to  set  up  sometimes  does,  in  a  full-time  program 
this  supervisory  program,  which  was  of  visitation,  consultation,  and  the 
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development  of  resource  bulletins  for 
teachers,  but  it  should  not  stop  there. 
That  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  need. 
There  are  myriad  other  cries  for  help 
which  cannot  be  ignored. 

Texlay’s  music  specialist  finds  himself 
in  a  clianging  world  of  educational 
philosophy  and  organization.  The  only 
hope  for  progress  for  two-thirds  of  our 
teachers  who  received  their  educational 
“know-how”  some  time  ago  is  a  constant 
In-Service  training  program.  These 
teachers  plead  for  information,  mcKicrn 
techniques,  and  new  materials  to  fresh¬ 
en  the  routine  of  presenting  subject 
matter  in  many  areas  besides  music. 
New  concepts,  new  metiKKis,  new  mate¬ 
rials  —  teachers  arc  hungry  for  these 
things  which  can  bring  them  renewed 
enthusiasm  for  their  teaching  and  new 
resources  in  helping  their  stiulents  face 
the  problems  of  ttnlay’s  world. 

How  can  this  enormous  job  Ik*  accom¬ 
plished?  It  demands  the  tlevelopment 
of  a  program  which  marshals  all  the 
available  forces  and  puts  them  to  work. 
It  needs  the  co-operation  of  every  suc- 
lessful  music  teacher  in  the  state,  of 
lollege  staff  members  who  work  in 
music  education,  of  superintendents  of 
sehcK)Is  who  control  the  policies  of  the 
scIhmjIs.  It  requires  days  and  months 
of  the  state  supervisor’s  time  holding 
w(»rkshops  on  a  large  unit  basis:  a  whole 
county,  or  a  city  teaching  staff.  The 
need  for  In-Service  training  in  the 
music  field  is  particularly’  urgent  since 
im»st  general  supervisors  feel  completely 
inadequate  to  help  their  teachers  in  the 
s|x*tialized  areas  of  music.  Schools 
which  do  not  have  a  music  s|K‘cialist  — 
in  some  rural  areas  this  means  70  per 
<ent  of  the  schools  —  find  that  their 
only  help  in  music  comes  from  the  office 
of  the  state  supervisor. 


CJosely  allieil  to  the  In-Service  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  neetl  for  (xcasional  “trouble- 
sh(H)ting”  as  an  administrator  asks  for 
help  in  developing  a  schedule  for  the 
music  program,  or  in  co-ordinating  his 
needs  and  facilities  with  an  existing 
local  situation.  ;\  music  six'cialist  may 
ask  for  a  demonstration  of  techni(|ues 
of  teaching  part-singing  in  the  7th  and 
8th  grades;  a  primary  teacher  re<|uests 
a  visit  to  her  school  so  that  she  may 
learn  the  use  of  creative  rhythms  yvith 
a  grou|>  of  children.  Hand  directors 
yvant  to  learn  more  alxuit  ginnl  rehearsal 
pnxedure.  Iti  all  •)f  these  varieil  cases, 
the  state  sujxrvisor  may  be  the  only 
immediate  source  of  help. 

I'.(|ually  as  urgent  is  the  call  from  the 
teacher  training  institutions  with  the 
questions:  "What  are  the  current  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  field  of  music?  Are  our 
courses  ami  course-content  meeting  the 
needs  of  classr(K)m  teacher  and  music 
specialists  that  we  train?  Are  we  put¬ 
ting  our  educational  and  technical  em¬ 
phases  in  the  right  places?”  f)nly  bv 
ade(|uate  and  accurate  answers  to  these 
(|uestions  can  the  colleges  supply  our 
schmds  with  teachers  who  fit  into  our 
mfKlern  schf)ol  program. 

Next  in  importance  and  effectiveness, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  development  of 
a  state  course  of  study  covering  all 
phases  of  music  education,  and  |X‘ri(Mlic 
writing  of  bulletins  yvhich  serve  )K>th 
the  administrator  and  the  teacher  as 
guides  and  supplementary  material  in 
a  constantly  changing  situation,  this 
function  is  ideally  accomplished  yvhen 
leaders  from  the  entire  state  develop 
bulletin  material  on  a  committee  basis. 
Croup  planning  and  group  thinking  re¬ 
sult  in  srnind  conclusion,  and  serve  well 
to  broaden  the  horizons  of  those  who 
participate.  I. ike  any  dem(X'ratic  pro- 
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cm  this  method  is  slow,  but  its  divid- 
dends  are  worth  the  delays  and  the 
frustrations. 

In  addition  to  workshops  and  buUc'^ 
tins,  there  is  a  constant  "mail-order” 
business  coming  to  the  supervisor’s  desk. 
This  essential  service  makes  the  ofiicc 
a  clearing  house  for  the  immediate 

problems  of  music  specialists,  classroom 
teachers,  school  administrators,  P.  T. 
A.’s,  and  a  host  of  others  interested  in 
music  from  many  angles.  A  typical 

day’s  mail  may  include  such  items  as 
these: 

"How  much  time  should  our  sch(X)l 
allow  in  the  schedule  for  instrumen¬ 
tal  instruction  in  the  elementary 

grades?” 

"Please  send  me  some  sources  of 
music  which  correlates  with  our 

study  of  American  history.” 

"Could  you  send  me  specifications 
for  a  rcH.'ord  player  adequate  for  use 
in  both  classroom  and  auditorium?” 
“VVe  arc  planning  a  new  music  build¬ 
ing.  Can  you  suggest  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  practice  rooms?” 

FTC.! 

A  few  davs  away  from  the  office  and 
this  mail  resembles  a  snowstorm!  But 
it  is  all  always  answered. 

Probably  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
music  supervision  in  the  immediate 
future  comes  from  the  ever-broadening 
program  of  the  M.F.N.C.  From  1942 
to  1954  this  organization  directed  its 
studv  through  the  themes  "Widening 
Horizons  for  Music  Fducation”,  "Music 
Fducation  Advancement”  and  "Music 
in  American  Fducation”.  Under  the 
leadership  of  M.F.N.C.  president.  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Choate,  this  program  will  ex¬ 
pand  in  the  next  four  years  to  include 
every  phase  of  music  activity  in  our 


country  with  the  title,  ".Music  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Life”.  This  points  to  an  area  "ripe 
for  the  harvest”;  adult  music  education. 
Many  adults  are  eager  to  develop  their 
talents  through  music  activities,  and  to 
expand  the  interests  they  began  as  chil¬ 
dren.  This  work  is  most  rewarding  for 
the  teacher  because  it  means  working 
with  mature  minds  and  bodies,  and  for 
the  adults  because  it  brings  a  refreshing 
change  from  the  commonplace  routine 
of  daily  life  and  a  much-needed  expan¬ 
sion  of  social  opportunities.  To  the 
mcxlern  adult  shorter  working  hours, 
better  transportation  and  the  intense 
emotional  strain  of  our  complex  busi¬ 
ness  world  demand  an  outlet  which  can 
be  an  excursion  into  the  land  of  fantasy, 
unattained  ideals,  the  world  of  the 
beautiful.  It  must  be  a  vital  program 
of  accomplishment  through  personal 
participation  and  activity,  rather  than 
the  stagnation  of  soap-opera  radio  and 
television  programs,  the  “spectator 
sports”,  the  push-button  and  juke-box 
types  of  fun.  Community  choruses, 
piano  instruction  for  the  adult  beginner, 
square  dance  groups,  a  civic  band  or 
orchestra,  music  study  groups  with  visit¬ 
ing  consultants  or  artists  —  the  possi¬ 
bilities  are  limited  only  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders. 

Many  established  county  and  city 
organizations  stand  ready  as  existing 
structures  through  which  this  program 
can  be  organized.  In  North  Carolina 
every  Home  Demonstration  Club  in  our 
one  hundred  counties  is  actively  en- 
gagtxl  in  some  form  of  community 
music.  Sixty  counties  have  organized 
choruses.  A  studv  of  music  in  worship 
has  elevated  many  morning  church  ser¬ 
vices  from  the  "Saturday  night  music” 
of  cheap,  worthless  hymns  to  a  wor¬ 
shipful  setting  produced  bv  fine  music 
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enhancing  the  words  of  great  poetry. 

Mach  year  this  organization,  state¬ 
wide,  |)romotes  a  summer  music  school 
for  adult  farm  women  who  learn  how 
to  conduct  group  singing,  to  chord  on 
the  piano,  to  ch(X)se  voices  for  a  choral 
group.  They  are  given  a  skeleton  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  fundamentals  of  music,  and 
they  have  ample  opportunity  to  experi¬ 
ence  many  forms  of  music  in  recreation. 
These  women  go  back  to  their  county 
organizations  to  pass  on  their  new  skills 
to  their  home  folks,  lliis  is  a  musical 
variation  of  the  great  Frank  Maubach’s 
immortal  idea  “Mach  one  teach  one.” 

This  is  only  a  small  glimpse  of  the 
potentials  in  the  area  of  adult  music 
education  hut  there  are  almost  unlimit¬ 
ed  opportunities  in  any  state,  through 
organizations  already  in  existence,  or 
needing  new  directions. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  worth¬ 
while  phases  of  music  education  is  the 
field  of  music  therapy,  especially  in 
mental  hospitals,  hut  also  in  veterans’ 
hospitals,  crippled  children's  centers 
and  the  like.  Community  resources 
have  much  to  offer  the  music  therapist, 
who  is  often  totally  unaware  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities.  1‘lnlightened  penal  supervisors 
are  increasingly  interested  in  the  use  of 
music  in  rehabilitation  of  prisoners. 
Since  most  of  these  agencies  are  under 
the  control  of  state  authorities,  the  state 
music  supervisory  program  may  properly 
include  some  help  in  this  area. 

Ohviouslv  the  office  of  the  state  music 


supervisor,  no  matter  how  efficient,  can¬ 
not  do  all  of  the  work  connected  with 
the  numerous  phases  of  music  in  the 
schools  and  community.  However,  it 
is  a  central  clearing  house  which  can 
co-ordinate  and  promote  these  programs 
all  over  the  state.  It  is  a  resource 
agency  for  any  group  interestetl  in 
music,  fur  educators  and  musicians,  for 
any  musical  activity  which  can  enrich 
the  cultural,  intellectual  and  religious 
life  of  our  children  and  our  citizens. 

One  person  can  merely  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  deep  need.  Fven  answer¬ 
ing  the  mail  is  a  full-time  joh!  Almost 
any  phase  of  this  program  could  demand 
the  employment  of  a  corps  of  jx'ople. 
At  present  only  a  few  states  have  more 
than  one  |KTson  on  the  music  staff. 
Virginia  has  3,  North  Carolina  4,  and 
Izmisiana  2.  Fven  a  force  of  ten  work¬ 
ing  vigorously  in  all  areas  would  be  a 
small  investment  financiallv  for  any 
state  since  so  much  could  lx*  ilone. 

State  music  supervision  demands  a 
person  with  genuine  musicianship  who 
has  had  both  training  and  ex|x?rience, 
and  who  can  work  effectively  in  every 
area  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental 
on  all  levels.  Being  interested  in  pef)ple 
and  in  working  with  people  is  e(|ually 
as  important  as  music  ability,  pt'rhaps 
more  so.  It  takes  a  crusading  spirit.  It 
is  a  minimum  program  at  best,  but  it 
is  still  the  biggest  bargain  in  education 
tfxlay. 

Ask  the  state  which  has  one! 


Music  Education 


in  the  Next  Decade 

By  VVILIJAM  E.  KNL  I  M 

F.dUiir'i  Note:  Dr,  William  E.  Knuth,  (chairman,  DiriiUm  of  Creative  Art*,  San  Fran- 
cifco  State  College,  wat  aski'd  to  cry%tallize  in  this  article  what  he  believed  to  he  the  possible 
devebrpmenti  that  could  he  envisioned  for  music  educatUm  during  the  next  dicadc.  The 
dynamics  of  his  concept  prdgnantly  thrust  at  the  dttorstep  of  music  educators  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  believes  that  tomorrow's  music  education  will  become  a  mozaic  of  all  com¬ 
munity  agencies  attempting  to  achieve  more  effective  cultural  living  for  the  here  and  now." 
Dr.  Knuth  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  musician,  administrator,  teacher  and  author.  His 
contributhms  to  professional  literature  are  numerous.  He  is  author  of  the  Knuth  Achieve¬ 
ment  Jests,  and  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Instrumentalists, 
and  is  music  editor  for  Marching  Bands  and  Majorettes.  He  is  Fast-Fresident  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  WesWrn  Music  Educators  Conference. 


The  nature  and  the  extent  uf  the 
problems  iaeing  our  schools  today 
arc  well  known.  These  problems 
are  being  widely  discussed,  studied  and 
publicized.  Trom  local  community 
groups  throughout  the  nation  to  the  re¬ 
cent  W  hite  I  louse*  Omfcrence,  thought¬ 
ful  and  responsible  citizens  have  shown 
an  awareness  to  the  situation  and  on 
a  nationwide  basis  are  in  the  process  of 
searching  realistic  answers  to  problems 
of  |H)licy  and  practice.  The  current 
educational  literature  re|X‘atedly  warns 
us  of  the  tidal  wave  of  children  enroll¬ 
ing  in  the  schcxtls.  We  read  that  for 
every  100  persons  now  in  the  nation’s 
classrcMims,  enrollments  will  increase  to 
121  in  1960  and  H6  in  1965.  The 
pressures  now  felt  in  the  elementary 
schools  will  pass  in  turn  to  the  high 
sc  hools  and  colleges. 

More  buildings,  more  teachers  and 
a  larger  schix)!  budget  often  become  real 
emergencies.  In  reviewing  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  reports  of  the  current  school 
situation,  it  is  evident  that  no  elemen¬ 
tary  school  program  will  be  considered 
adequate  that  limits  itself  to  the  3'R's. 
Neither  will  any  high  school  program 


receive  favor  when  primarily  fcKused  on 
a  college  preparatory  goal.  A  broad¬ 
ened  educational  program  is  needed  for 
the  new  emphasis  on  community  cen¬ 
tered  sch{X)ls  where  students  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  kinds  of  experiences  that  are 
basic  to  a  sound  general  education.  In 
this  broader  program,  the  importance  of 
music,  art,  and  drama  in  the  lives  of 
|K*ople  has  come  to  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized  and  accepted  as  essential  in  the 
sch(K)l  program.  With  such  added  in¬ 
struction,  the  problems  of  providing 
enough  buildings,  proper  facilities,  and 
adeijuate  equipment  are  major  chal¬ 
lenges.  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
training  of  more  teachers  and  leadership 
to  carry  out  the  overall  organization  and 
classr(x>m  activities  of  the  c»)mmunitv 
centered  scluxil. 

In  the  next  decade,  a  community 
centered  school  system  will  need  to 
bring  together  all  interests  and  phases 
of  community  life  in  planning  its  over¬ 
all  educational  goals.  Music  educators 
must  be  ready  to  accept  their  respon¬ 
sibility  for  committee  service  by  study, 
planning  and  sharing  their  ideas  on  the 
music  education  program  and  its  place 
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in  the  total  educational  proj^ram.  It  is 
important  that  these  local  committees 
represent  the  entire  community  includ¬ 
ing  various  lay  groups,  organized  com¬ 
munity  groups,  teachers  of  the  various 
subject  fields  and  administrators.  Open 
and  free  discussion  from  such  a  group 
as  this  will  bring  increased  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  a  validation  of  such  needs  i 
for  community  sup|X)rt. 

In  this  growth  of  committee  studv  by 
representative  community  interests  there 
is  a  new  vitality  from  committee  mem- 
bc*rs  serving  a  functional  ra.ther  than 
a  status  level.  In  other  words,  the 
status  of  a  committee  member  as  mayor 
of  the  town,  president  of  the  schwl 
hoard,  president  of  a  service  club,  or 
the  superintendent  of  sch(M)ls  is  unim- 
IKirtant.  Ilather,  his  function  of  service 
and  background  of  training  and  ex|K'ri- 
ence  is  all  im|xirtant.  riuis  in  group 
discussion  anil  sharing  of  ideas,  the 
housewife,  grexery  clerk,  or  schind  cus- 
tmlian  arc  just  as  important  on  a  rep¬ 
resentative  committee  as  the  bank  presi¬ 
dent,  the  clergyman,  or  the  local  indus¬ 
trial  magnate.  Fveryone  on  such  a 
committee  must  feel  comfortably  at 
home  and  have  a  sense  of  personal  free¬ 
dom  to  share  experiences  and  develop 
ideas.  The  educational  program  of  anv 
communitv  has  its  best  hours  when  its 
citizens  are  informed,  creative  and 
zealous  in  the  interests  of  their  schools. 
Suih  citizens  have  an  awareness  that 
their  richest  communitv  rev>urces  are 
their  own  children. 

Is  t(K>  much  attempted  in  our  schools? 
This  is  a  question  that  is  often  asked 
and  needs  careful  study  and  disc’ussion, 
l''.ach  social  and  economic  change  in 
mixlern  society  brings  its  own  problems 
and  frustrations  as  well  as  blessings. 


I'.ach  change  suggests  a  new  program 
that  seeks  admittance  to  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Courses  in  driver  education, 
health  education,  science  education, 
social  living,  general  music  are  examples 
of  study  that  clamor  for  time  alongside 
the  established  and  traditional  college 
preparatory  subjects.  I  hus  the  services 
of  the  sch<K)ls  have  become  increasingly 
extensive  and  demanding  in  buildings, 
facilities,  and  more  trained  teachers. 
Amid  these  currents  of  change  and 
rapid  growth,  crises  arise.  It  sometimes 
hapjx'ns  that  budgets  are  cut  and  cer¬ 
tain  sch(M)l  subjects  are  curtailed  or 
eliminated  under  the  banner  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fundamentals.  Courses  in 
art,  drama  and  music  are  often  the  first 
to  receive  reductions  with  the  results 
that  these  programs  become  ineffective. 
However,  sober  reflections  and  open  dis¬ 
cussion  sixm  convince  the  majority  of 
citizens  in  a  community  that  the  ex¬ 
panded  sch(M)l  program  is  essimtial  and 
has  stemmed  out  of  changing  communi¬ 
ty  needs.  Lay  citizens  and  educators 
need  to  seek  agreements  and  projected 
goals  as  to  what  their  sch(N)ls  should 
and  can  accomplish. 

Music  education  is  a  verv  definite 
part  of  this  picture.  What  is  its  true 
worth  and  place  in  the  total  educational 
pattern?  n»e  most  ho|x‘ful  aspect  is 
that  music  educators  as  individuals  anil 
as  a  working  unit,  through  the  Music 
I’ducators  National  Conference,  are 
accepting  assignments  and  taking  lead¬ 
ership  in  both  the  lixal  and  national 
and  international  educational  picture. 

In  the  next  ten  vears  the  music  edu¬ 
cation  program  will  continue  to  expand. 
Lhe  elementary  classriKim  teacher  will 
take  on  increased  responsibilitv  in  her 
function'  of  serving  the  bovs  and  girls 
•  in  her  class  with  a  well-rounded  total 
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proj^ram.  She  will  have  available  music 
consultants  who  can  help  in  the  special¬ 
ized  aspects  of  the  music  program,  or 
in  such  areas  of  music  where  she  faces 
problems  or  feels  the  need  of  extra  guid¬ 
ance  and  help. 

Music  in  the  secondary  schools  will 
continue  in  the  large  activities  of  band, 
orchestra,  and  chorus.  To  this  program 
will  be  added  the  small  ensemble  and 
chamber  music  program.  The  same  re¬ 
warding  experience  is  available  for  small 
vocal  groups.  Small  ensembles  provide 
increased  opptjrtunity  for  personal  de¬ 
velopment  and  a  rich  carry-over  in  the 
I)ost-school  years.  Music  educators  need 
to  make  a  case  for  the  extra  budget 
necessary  to  make  such  a  small  ensem¬ 
ble  program  an  actuality  in  the  high 
schools.  Small  ensembles  would  serve 
an  added  purpose  if  such  groups  could 
be  used  for  live  programs  in  the  various 
elementary  school  classrooms.  Elemen¬ 
tary  school  boys  and  girls  would  have 
opportunity  for  increased  music  listen¬ 
ing  and  a  chance  to  see  and  hear  older 
brothers  and  sisters  demonstrate  the 
various  instruments. 

Music  educators  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is 
not  music  opportunity  for  the  talented, 
but  rather  a  breadth  of  program  that 
meets  the  needs  of  all.  Every  boy  and 
girl  should  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
well-rounded  listening  and  participating 
type  of  experience  in  music.  The 
growth  of  the  general  music  program  in 
our  schools  is  a  healthy  sign  of  needed 


balance  to  the  program  already  highly 
developed  for  the  musically  talented. 
In  planning  general  music  participation 
by  all,  many  and  varied  activities  must 
be  provided.  This  classroom  program 
will  include  much  singing,  Ustening, 
moving  to  the  rhythm  of  music  and 
playing  simple  instruments.  A  creative 
approach  to  all  of  these  activities  is  of 
first  importance  in  developing  freedom 
of  thinking,  feehng,  and  opportunity  for 
self  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gifted  must  also  be  remembered  and 
given  experiences  appropriate  to  their 
talents.  We  must  recognize  the  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  in  the  needs,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  abilities  of  our  students,  keep¬ 
ing  an  abiding  faith  in  the  value  of 
music  itself  in  the  general  education  of 
every  citizen. 

Within  the  framework  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  traditions  and  established  means 
of  operation,  the  community  and  its 
people  as  a  whole  make  the  ultimate 
decision  concerning  the  goals  of  the 
sch(X)ls  and  the  tax  burden  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  pay.  The  schools 
will  welcome  and  use  responsive  lay 
participation  from  the  community  in 
planning,  evaluating  and  increasing  the 
effectiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  their 
schools.*  Everyone  will  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  children  are  the 
community’s  greatest  resource  and  that 
adequate  educational  opportunity  and 
fulfillment  are  the  first  requisites  of  a 
freedom  loving  people. 


I’AH  I  IV  —  BL'SIM.SS  MUSIC  M)UC  ATION 

A  Common  Cause 

Hy  IlOBHRT  G.  OI  SON  and  DAVID  K.  SI  NGSTAC  K 

FdUor't  Note:  No  i%%ue  of  muiic  education  would  be  complete  unleis  it  had  a  state¬ 
ment  devoted  to  the  importance  of  the  music  publishinn  industry  in  the  devehtpment  of 
American  music  education.  A  luncheon  ennanement  and  its  accompanying  conversathtn 
'with  Robert  C.  Olson  and  David  Sengstack  convinced  this  editor  that  these  two  men  were 
dispassionately  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  the  publisher's  role  in  the  furtherance  of  good 
music  education.  Robert  G.  Olson,  prior  to  his  present  position  as  Editor  of  C.horal  Reper¬ 
toire  for  Summy  Publishing  Co.,  was  Dean  of  Studies  for  seven  years  at  St.  louis  Institute 
of  Music.  David  K.  Sengstack,  is  Vice-President  of  the  Surntny  organization.  Mr.  Seng¬ 
stack,  since  graduating  from  Rutgers  University,  has  devoted  himself  to  many  phases  of  the 
publishing  business.  Under  the  leadership  of  such  men  we  discern  a  significant  professional 
devfjtion  on  the  part  of  music  publishers  to  American  music  education.  Our  contributors 
point  out  that  music  publishers  desire  to  meet  the  challenges  presented  by  the  profession 
they  serve.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  because  these  music  educators  are  often  critical  and 
uncompromising  in  the  variety  of  their  artistic  demands. 


YOU,  as  educators,  are  interested 
in  music  as  a  means  of  expression 
and  as  an  art  that  contributes 
something  of  jwrmanent  value.  Alon^ 
with  this  keen  interest  is  also  the  con* 
cern  that  adequate  materials  be  avail* 
able  in  every  area  covered  by  music- 
teaching.  We,  as  publishers,  have  a 
responsibility  for  filling  these  education¬ 
al  needs.  And  it  is  this  combination  of 
a  profession  and  a  business  that  must 
attentively  carry  out  a  program  for 
music  education. 

As  a  publisher  assumes  his  position 
of  a  supplier,  some  definite  steps  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  lie  procures  a  product,  a  band 
method,  or  a  book  on  singing;  be  dis¬ 
tributes  and  advertises  it  by  utilizing 
the  means  he  thinks  are  justified;  then 
of  course  he  expects  to  make  a  profit 
on  his  transactions.  Because  it  is  a 
business,  a  publishing  company  makes 
use  of  all  the  devices  and  ideas  associat¬ 
ed  with  such  ventures.  The  modern 
conception  of  marketing,  for  instance, 
is  as  important  to  the  publisher  as  to 
any  other  business,  for  it  is  only  through 
a  studv  of  the  field  that  he  launches  with 
confidence  a  new  series  of  books.  Con¬ 
stant  observation  and  analysis  of  the 
needs  and  desires  in  music  education 
become  watchwords  for  the  editors  who 


are  res|X)nsible  for  their  catalogs. 

I'he  problem  of  having  suitable  man¬ 
uscripts  for  review  is  an  ever-present 
problem  with  the  publisher.  He  may 
ask  com|x)sers  or  educators  to  submit 
materials  for  s))ecilic  purposes,  or  they 
may  come  to  him  unsolicited.  But  a 
manuscript  is  not  a  finished  prixluct 
until  editors  have  devoted  time  and 
effort  to  it,  the  artist  has  illustrated  it, 
and  engraving  and  printing  have  been 
accomplished. 

Publishers  are  often  challenged  with 
the  (juestion  as  to  why  they  don’t  take 
the  lead  in  a  new  project  or  back  the 
publications  of  a  certain  composer.  It 
is  well  for  a  company  to  publish  experi¬ 
mentally  up  to  a  point,  but  the  practical 
value  of  new-  ideas  comes  only  after  thev 
are  accepted  by  a  large  percentage  of 
users.  Perhaps  a  few  of  you  educators 
would  welcome  a  strikingly  new  way  to 
present  the  history  of  music  to  a  general 
music  class,  feeling  that  it  has  merit 
and  vast  possibilities.  Unless,  however, 
a  considerable  number  of  music  teach¬ 
ers  share  your  views,  the  publication  of 
materials  for  such  a  project  is  a  losing 
proposition.  Altruistic  motives  of  edu¬ 
cators  and  editors  can  lead  to  unsound 
publishing  and  a  fcxilhardy  business 
venture. 
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This  dues  not  mean  that  the  publish¬ 
er  is  constantly  betting  on  a  sure  thing. 
You  are  aware  that  the  business  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  vagaries  of  music  educa¬ 
tors  who  one  day  want  a  simple  folk 
tune  arrangement  and  the  next  criticize 
such  a  setting,  of  supervisors  who  vacil¬ 
late  in  their  decisions  as  to  what  should 
lie  included  in  a  text,  of  tenchers  who 
speak  of  raising  standards  with  new 
publications,  but  find  it  easier  to  use 
the  same  old  on(‘s  year  after  year.  That 
is  often  why  you  alert  music  educators 
are  constantly  prodding  a  lethargic 
group  of  teachers  into  action  and  deci¬ 
sion. 

In  reality,  the  leading  music  educa¬ 
tors  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
j>ublishers  who  have  become  sensitive 
to  their  desires  and  whims.  Here  is 
the  basis  for  a  partnership  that  must 
exist  between  the  two,  a  wonderful 
foundation  from  which  to  build  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  mutually  rewarding.  Those 
of  you  who  have  adopted  the  teaching 
profession  as  a  career  have  made  con¬ 
cessions.  You  teach  because  you  like 
it,  and  without  incentives  and  satisfac¬ 
tions  inherent  in  teaching,  you  could 
easily  find  yourselves  being  led  to  other 
fields.  We  like  publishing  and  discover 
in  the  shaping  of  catalogs  many  of  the 
same  compensations  you  experience. 

And  it  Is  at  this  point  that  the  co¬ 
operation  between  educator  and  pub¬ 
lisher  takes  on  a  greater  meaning.  It  is 
the  hope  of  every  publisher  that  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  raised  in  respect  to  per¬ 
formance,  choice  «if  materials,  and  qual- 
itv  of  musical  training.  Actuallv,  is 
that  not  also  the  ambition  and  goal  of 
you  who  are  concerned  w-ith  teaching 
music?  Through  the  progress  of  school 
organizations,  classroom  work  and  cor¬ 
related  activities  the  market  for  music 


becomes  much  broader.  Our  mutual 
interest  in  such  progress  is  that  profes¬ 
sionally  it  shows  significant  advance¬ 
ment  and  from  a  business  standpoint  it 
creates  a  demand  for  more  and  better 
publications. 

t  here  are  important  changes  around 
us  in  every  phase  of  musical  work.  The 
thriving  community  orchestra,  the 
growth  of  instrumental  and  choral 
groups  in  industrial  organizations,  a 
new  look  in  the  treatment  of  jazz 
idioms,  ever-increasing  interest  in  school 
music,  —  all  these  testify  tf)  greater 
emphasis  on  music  in  general  and  a 
larger  scope  of  activity.  Conjposers  of 
fine  talent  have  joined  the  forces  by 
taking  some  of  their  time  to  create  con¬ 
temporary  pieces  especially  for  sch(X)l 
l^erformancc.  With  such  encourage¬ 
ment  surrounding  us,  (»ur  direction  can 
only  he  towards  a  fulfillment  of  ideals. 
Certainly  a  vital  part  of  this  is  played 
by  the  music  educator  as  he  develo|>s 
the  music  program  in  the  system  he 
serves.  Quite  obviously  he  must  be  a 
leader,  in  community  as  well  as  sch(N)l. 
By  demonstration,  enthusiastic  discus¬ 
sion,  and  setting  high  values  on  his 
practices,  he  encourages  others  to  fol¬ 
low  his  ideas. 

The  publisher  has  an  eye  on  this 
leadership;  he  jumps  when  it  shows 
promise;  he  backs  away  when  it  lacks 
thought  and  initiative,  lie  is  watching 
for  the  opportunity  which  gives  hint  of 
a  new  approach,  of  advances  In  tech¬ 
nics,  of  stimulating  musical  accomplish¬ 
ments.  And  we,  educators  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  find  ourselves  In  a  ix)sition  of 
not  being  merely  accountable  for  the 
publishing  of  materials  in  common  usi*. 
but  also  being  responsible  for  making 
available  the  things  that  will  be  taiigbt 
tomorrow. 


PAHT  V  —  I’HII  OSOPHICAl  CONCEPTS  OF  ML  SIC  1 DUCATION 


Appreciation  Through  Performance: 

A  Reprise 

Hy  HOBI  HT  B.  WALLS 

FJilnr't  Note:  Hobert  B.  Walls,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music,  On'xon  State  Col- 
u’lie,  Conallis,  Oregon,  has  long  hern  identified  with  professional  and  lay  music  education. 
Few  men  are  so  singularly  qualified  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  music  apprecuition  courses 
in  liberal  arts  educatum.  He  beliexes  that  music  creativity  is  intellectualls  possible  for  the 
layman  as  well  as  for  the  professional  musician.  Mr.  Walls  it  interested  in  reaching  that 
great  lay  segment  of  our  population  who  through  performance  will  become  better  appreeiators 
of  music.  He  has  a  passion  for  aiding  all  men  in  attaining  enjoyment  of  their  music  through 
all  avenues  of  performance  —  especially  those  areas  that  are  experienluilly  functional.  The 
art  of  enofyment  stems  from  performance. 


^aHIS  is  not  an  “article,"  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.  It  is, 
rather,  a  statement  of  conviction 
and  of  opinion,  and  so  is  written  in  the 
first  person. 

Some  eighteen  years  a^o  I  wrote  an 
article  on  this  subject  based  on  my  brief 
experience  of  a  few  years  as  teacher  and 
conductor  of  choruses.  'Ehe  interven¬ 
ing  years  have  provided  no  reason  for 
changing  the  opinions  then  set  forth, 
as  I  now  recall  them.  Bather,  the 
opinions  have  been  further  strength¬ 
ened. 

Lhe  vast  music  instructional  program 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  is 
justified  by  one  concept  only:  that 
music  has  something  to  offer  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  the  individual. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  it  on 
the  grounds  of  professionalism — the 
necessity  for  training  future  singers, 
pianists,  instrumentalists  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  world  —  then  must  it  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  program  is  something  of 
a  failure,  because  so  few  of  the  many 
thousands  who  participate  in  the  school 
music  program  ever  make  their  living 
in  music. 

“Appreciation,”  then,  is  and  must 
continue  to  be  tbe  vindication  of  the 
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music  instructional  program  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  And  we  can  say  we  are 
approaching  the  goal  when  there  is 
evident  a  liking  for  music,  an  increased 
understanding,  and  a  growing  tolerance 
and  interest  in  many  kinds  of  music. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  are  music  educators 
involved  in  a  disagreement  on  this  |)oint, 
hut  we  do  frei|uently  become  embroiled 
in  discussions  on  how  best  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  "music  for  every  child,  every 
child  for  music.” 

There  arc  those  who  feel  that  the  job 
can  best  be  done  through  listening  to 
great  music  and  reading  about  it,  and 
there  arc  others  who  feel  it  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  better  through  the  active 
performance  of  music  on  the  part  of 
the  learner.  The  creative  approach  has 
its  staunch  adherents  too. 

I  go  along  with  none  of  these  con¬ 
cepts  exclusively,  but  with  all  of  them. 
Each  has  its  own  contribution  to  make, 
varying  in  value  with  the  individual 
iK'ing  taught  and  the  individual  doing 
the  teaching. 

However,  for  this  discussion  I  have 
chosen  to  consider  only  the  |K’rform- 
ance  approach  to  "appreciation  of  mu¬ 
sic,”  an  activity  which  can  and  should 
partake  richly  of  the  advantages  of  the 
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Other  roads  to  the  ^oal.  Although  these 
remarks,  and  the  examples  cited,  refer 
directly  to  choral  work,  they  apply  to 
all  music  activity  in  the  school,  solo  or 
group,  at  all  ages. 

If  true  apprc'ciation  of  music  is  to 
grow  through  performance,  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  conductor.  It  is  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  make  the  performance 
a  dynamic,  living  experience,  whose 
satisfactions  will  last  far  beyond  the 
moment  of  performance.  And  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  he  certainly  must  draw 
forth  more  than  simply  a  technically 
perfect  performance. 

Technique  is  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
a  vehicle  to  carry  one  to  the  goal.  Every 
note  perfect  in  time,  pitch,  and  rhythm, 
every  tone  beautiful  and  correctly  pro¬ 
duced,  every  word  understandable — 
these  are  admirable  qualities  to  strive 
for,  and  they  are  the  aim  of  every  con¬ 
scientious  conductor.  Hut  they  are  not 
the  ultimate.  A  technically-perfect  ren¬ 
dition  of  a  song  can  still  be  a  cold  ren¬ 
dition,  devoid  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  music  and  text. 

Here  it  is  that  the  conductor  must 
emerge  as  the  real  leader  of  his  group 
in  interpretation  of  what  the  music  is 
trying  to  say,  and  in  suggesting  ways  to 
best  express  the  meanings. 

Through  his  own  enthusiasm  he 
must  be  able  and  willing  to  stimulate 
his  singers  to  "live”  the  music  being 
sung,  so  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  all 
music  may  be  accomplished — the  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  performer  and  audi¬ 
ence  that  something  is  happening  emo¬ 
tionally.  This  will  not  come  through 
technique  alone. 

It  happens  only  when  the  singers  are 
able  to  put  thoughts  of  technique  and 
notes  temporarily  to  the  back  of  their 
minds  and  concentrate  on  the  personal 


expression  of  the  meaning,  as  they  are 
led  to  that  understanding  by  the  con¬ 
ductor  through  his  actions  on  the 
ptxlium,  his  facial  expressions,  his  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  style  of  the  music,  its 
historical  background,  the  composer’s 
personal  and  professional  traits. 

I’he  approach  is  creative,  in  that 
members  of  the  chorus  are  given  up|)or- 
tunity  to  express  their  own  ideas  as  their 
understanding  improves.  It  partakes  of 
the  historical  and  factual,  in  that  de¬ 
cisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  historical  |K‘riod  from  which 
the  music  emerged,  the  ways  in  which 
the  composer  reflects  the  life  and  times 
of  his  period,  the  purpose  of  the  music 
itself. 

To  best  accomplish  these  goals  the 
conductor  must  be,  to  some  degree,  an 
actor,  able  and  willing  to  portray  graph¬ 
ically  through  word  and  action,  the 
changing  moods  of  music,  all  the  way 
from  the  supplicant  before  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty,  to  the  jauntiness  of 
a  humorous  song.  He  must  strive  to 
instill  an  interest  in  bringing  out  the 
message  of  the  music  in  addition  to  the 
technical  perfection  desired.  And  the 
chorus  and  conductor  must  not  be 
afraid  of  overdoing  on  this  point.  In 
fact,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  over¬ 
express  before  one  senses  what  the 
boundaries  dictated  by  g(XKl  taste  are. 
His  own  enthusiasm  and  sincerity,  as 
well  as  his  musicianship,  are  the  key 
to  a  successful  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  chorus. 

So  important  is  this  factor  that  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  a  vibrant,  live,  mean¬ 
ingful  performance  is  much  better  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  audience  and  is  much  more 
fruitful  in  musical  values,  despite  occa¬ 
sional  musical  inaccuracies,  than  an  ex¬ 
pressionless  reading  of  music,  alheit  a 
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tec'hnicalJy  correct  one.  Mniphasis  on 
notes  is  necessary  in  the  beginninK. 
Mniphasis  on  meaninfi  is  necessary  to 
"sell”  the  song,  both  to  audience  and 
singer,  in  performance. 

All  of  which  suggests  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  public  presentation 
of  music  actually  is  necessary  with  a 
group  of  students  engaged  in  music- 
study  primarily  as  an  educational  unit 
rather  than  as  a  group  of  entertainers. 

1  think  it  is.  The  realization  that 
a  song  must  be  memorized  and  polished 
for  public  presentation  is  a  challenge 
invigorating  to  young  (X'ople.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  goal  toward  which  to  work,  a 
goal  whose  urgency  grows  as  the  date 
draws  near.  Out  of  the  intensive  drive 
for  final  presentation  arc  the  musical 
and  educational  values  more  likely  to 
appear,  and  out  of  the  exictcment  of 
the  m«»ment  of  public  performance  are 
they  more  likely  to  materialize  and  con¬ 
tribute  lasting  benefits. 

Despite  the  above,  however,  the  goal 
of  public  performance  can  be  over¬ 
emphasized,  even  to  the  point  that  it 
takes  over  as  the  sole  justification  of  the 
schcK)l  music  program.  And  this,  of 
course,  is  a  mistake.  We  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  profession  of  entertaining 
the  public.  W'c  are  concerned  with  an 
educative  pnicess,  and  public  perform¬ 
ance  must  take  its  rightful  place,  no 
less  and  no  more,  in  the  educational 
scheme  for  musical  growth. 

Now,  some  examples  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  in  actual  practice;  and  inasmuch  as 
this  is  written  from  the  personal  view¬ 
point,  I  will  cite  a  few  instances  from 
personal  experience. 

We  have  just  completed  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  "Messiah”  with  a  large  col¬ 
lege  chorus,  open  virtually  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  sing.  Prior  to  this  presen¬ 


tation,  probably  fifty  percent  of  the 
group  had  never  sung  any  more  of  the 
work  than  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus." 

Yet,  as  rehearsals  progresseil  anil 
mere  notes  became  less  of  a  problem, 
a  growing  understanding  of  text  and 
musical  values  became  more  apparent, 
to  tbe  point  that  each  rehearsal  had  its 
moments  of  excitement  and  thrill  for 
singers  and  conductor. 

The  penultimate  rehearsal  was  de¬ 
voted  almost  entirely  to  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  concert  —  program  order, 
cueing  from  soloists,  cueing  from  the 
organ  bridges  under  the  reader  (we  use 
a  reader  to  carry  the  text  of  the  choruses 
and  solos  omitted,  thus  maintaining  the 
How  of  thought),  getting  on  and  off 
stage,  and  the  like.  Afterward  one 
freshman  girl  expressed  disappointment 
at  not  singing  more  in  that  rehearsal, 
saving,  "I  just  couldn’t  wait  to  jump 
into  those  choruses  and  sing  them  over 
and  over.  I  just  love  them.” 

After  the  concert,  another  pair  of 
newcomers  discussed  their  reactions  in 
my  hearing,  one  speaking  of  the  joy  and 
reverence  he  felt  expressed  in  "For  Unto 
Us  a  Child  is  Born”,  the  other  comment¬ 
ing  on  his  thrill  in  the  broad  sweep  of 
tbe  opening  measures  of  "Worthy  is  the 
I.amb.”  And  another  lad,  in  the  first 
rehearsal  that  the  latter  chorus  began 
to  reach  its  peak  of  performance,  broke 
into  a  wide  smile  and  shivered  as  the 
massive  sound  envelo|)ed  him.  His  sole 
comment  was,  "Wow!  It  sends  me!” 

These  students,  and  I  trust,  others  in 
the  chorus,  will  never  again  sing  or  hear 
Handel’s  great  work  without  re-living 
the  thrills  and  satisfactions  of  their  first 
acquaintance  with  it.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  final  test  of  great  music,  as  well 
as  of  the  quality  of  its  performance. 

Another  case  in  point  occurred  with 
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two  different  choirs,  two  years  apart,  in  proached  to  offer  assistance  when  she 
concerts  in  separate  locations.  The  l(X)ked  up  and  said  softly,  "1  didn’t  know 
work  perfoniied  was  the  Bach  cantata  that  was  in  that  music.” 

No.  4,  “Christ  lag  in  Todeshanden."  In  These  were  aieragc  college  students 
the  first  instance,  the  concert  was  given  majoring  in  technical  fields — not  music- 
in  a  hc'autiful  little  church.  During  or  theology.  Another  tribute  to  great 
the  intermission  immediately  following  music! 

the  cantata,  several  of  the  student  sing-  A  year  ago  a  high  scIkx)!  acquaint* 
ers,  with  eyes  moist  or  tears  actually  ance  of  mine  sang  in  a  large  chorus 
flowing,  s|K>ke  feelingly  of  the  thrill  under  one  of  the  Hne  conductors  in  this 
finally  achieved  after  much  rehearsal.  country.  When  asked  later  how  he  en- 
In  the  second  instance  two  years  joyed  it  his  reply  was,  “one  of  the  great- 
later,  the  work  was  sung  on  the  stage  est  exjx'riences  of  my  life."  Having 
of  a  small  high  school  auditorium,  'flie  observed  the  carefully  planned  rehears- 
curtain  was  drawn,  signifying  intermis-  als  of  that  chorus  of  fine  music,  I  could 
sion,  and  the  chorus  left  the  stage,  ex*  well  understand  his  reaction, 
cept  for  one  young  lady  who  simply  sat  I’hese,  1  think,  arc  evidences  of  the 
down  on  the  risers,  chin  in  hands.  Sus-  growth  of  genuine  appreciation  of  nuisic 
|K‘cting  a  sudden  indis|xtsition,  I  ap-  through  performance. 


Philosophical  Concepts  in  the 
Expendability  oj  Vocal  Idealisms 

By  I  I  OVD  I  HI  Dl  RICK  SUNDI  HMAN 
Chairman,  Department  of  Musu' 

L'niiersity  of  Toledo 
Toledo  6,  Ohio 

Today  vwal  an  appears  to  be  ex-  isms  as  epitomi/ed  by  the  eighteenth 
pendable  —  ex|H‘ndable  at  the  century  l*or|iora,  often  become  remote 
altar  of  vrKal  idealism.  This  has  and  evanescent  in  a  twentieth  century 
always  been  true.  However,  m(Klern  economic  materialism. 
techncKracy  has  had  an  inimical  effect  I'cKlav,  ^reat  mechanisms  for  expedit- 
upon  it  to  the  extent  that  currently  ing  prcxluction  are  transferring  the  re- 
there  ap|x?ar  evidences  of  degeneration  sjwnsibility  of  the  many  to  the  few. 
to  an  intellectual  musical  idealism.  Such  The  robot  monster  of  mechanism  may 
is  the  thesis  which  we  must  posit  as  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  individ- 
being  a  part  of  the  eventual  pur|)ose  for  uali/ed  creative  art.  F.ven  in  spite  of 
which  vcK'al  study  is  undertaken  and  our  great  |)opulation  growth  during  the 
cultivated.  C^urrently  there  is  weighted  current  century,  there  are  evidences 
against  vocal  idealisms,  the  market.'ible  that  individual  creative  art  is  suffering, 
uses  to  which  it  is  subjected.  We  be-  It  may  be  that  our  artistic  sights  have 
lieve  that  there  are  great  dichotomies  in  been  adjusted  to  include  spurious  val- 
the  present  trend  as  exemplified  bv  ues. 

much  projected  venal  study.  These  dif-  Current  Standards.  It  retjuires  little 
ferences  point-up  the  necessity  for  re-  discernment  t<»  note  the  great  c«)nflict 
evaluating  vocal  objectives  in  keeping  between  venal  craftsmanship  anel  the 
with  theesc*  practical  idealisms  which  are  tawdry  nature  of  that  venal  weirk  which 
consistent  with  great  musical  art.  is  apparently  marketable.  Op|)e>rtuni- 

Into  this  cauldron  is  thrust  the  artis-  ties  fe)r  ceemmercial  singing  often  de- 
tic  venal  teacher.  Upon  him  have  Inen  emphasize  artistic  singing  at  the  expense 
engraved  idealisms  which  are  eonsistent  e)f  "stunt"  ejaculations.  'The  mamba 
with  his  musicianly  stature.  With  tern-  and  the  samba  e)f  current  faelism  very 
pered  patience  he  must  over-rule  the  eeften  use  stylized  vocal  technirjues  at 
student’s  desire  for  quick  achievement,  the  expense  of  venal  idealisms. 

Pitted  against  the  discriminative  teach-  I'he  vocalist  often  risks  the  possibility 
er  is  the  pupil’s  economic  desires  which  of  singing  to  empty  seats  and  partially 
often  over-balance  his  better  judgment  filled  halls.  The  vocalists  sing  for  vo- 
in  matters  pertaining  to  “what’s  best  for  calists  —  beyond  that  is  the  critical 
him”  in  furthering  artistic  goals.  This  ratio  of  significance  for  cultural  satis- 
problem  becomes  a  critical  issue  for  factions.  In  the  halls  which  have  re- 
teacher-pupil  evaluations.  The  ideal-  sounded  to  great  vocal  art,  the  stylized 
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sifiKer  of  prominente  sings  to  overflow¬ 
ing  audiences.  The  constant  experi- 
mentalism  of  vocal  degredation  has 
developed  tastes  whit  h  have  had  a  dele¬ 
terious  effect  upon  the  sensitivity  for 
great  vfxal  art  in  America.  The  grovel¬ 
ling  of  the  art  has  been  expedited 
through  apparent  grave  necessity. 

The  depravity  of  vocal  art  —  any  art 
—  implies  a  responsibility.  Obviously, 
the  current  emphasis  upon  shtnldy  vtKal 
performance  and  our  in  artistic  concep¬ 
tions  are  due  in  part  to  a  weakening  — 
yes,  a  lowering  of  standards.  It  must 
he  realized  that  cultural  standards  are 
moMed  in  the  furnace  of  economic 
necessity.  All  art  reflects  the  status  of 
the  state  of  man.  TTie  emotional  and 
spiritual  manifestations  of  his  actions 
are  undoubtedly  psychosomatic  evid¬ 
ences  of  his  behavior  tonus. 

Music  for  the  escapist,  the  frustrated, 
and  the  emotionallv  imbalanced  may 
undoubtedly  he  a  great  directed  deter¬ 
minant  in  the  flow  of  present  day  com¬ 
position.  Although  atonality  may  be  a 
reflation  of  this  manifestation,  it  is 
probably  more  true  of  the  lyrics  which 
are  impKuinded  into  the  songs.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  fruition  of  the 
above  creativity  would  imply  a  type  of 
culture  —  thus  culture  is  something 
that  is  added  to  that  which  did  not  al¬ 
ready  exist.  Thus,  the  teacher  of  vocal 
idealisms  is  constantly  being  bombarded 
with  conflicting  vcKal  idealisms.  This 
condition  posits  a  great  challenge  to  the 
vocal  teacher  anti  artist  student  —  they 
must  become  co-partners  in  the  venture 
which  is  the  achievement  of  vocal  ideal¬ 
isms.  This  then  is  the  great  challenge! 

The  Challenj^e  to  Vocal  Itlcalistns. 
Roth  the  artist  teacher  and  the  student 
must  become  expendable  in  achieving 
vocal  triumphs.  The  current  fadism  of 


stunt  singing  certainly  does  not  epito¬ 
mize  beautiful  singing.  Actually  the 
superficialities  of  current  vocal  art  may 
be  an  improvement  over  the  art  which 
flourished  as  typical  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  peasant.  If  we 
are  to  assume  that  the  realization  of 
a  great  vocal  art  form  is  consonant  with, 
and  indicative  of  su|>erior  intellectual 
understanding,  then  the  illiteracy  of  the 
masses  of  bygone  centuries  would  leave 
little  HKHn  for  the  implication  that  there 
has  lK*en  a  deterioration  in  mass  appre¬ 
ciation  of  higher  vocal  art  forms.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believing 
that  the  conceptualisms  implied  in  the 
works  of  Goethe,  Siidermann,  Milton, 
and  Shakespeare  were  lip  musings  of 
the  layman  —  the  peasants  of  their 
time.  Take  hope  —  progress  has  been 
made.  Hut  the  impatience  of  modern 
man  is  un(|uestionably  one  of  his  most 
vulnerable  frustrations,  llis  scientifle 
pace  has  inflamed  his  egotism  to  the 
point  of  relegating  his  understandings  of 
self  —  his  very  person. 

The  llormm  of  Vocal  Idealisms.  We 
are  convinced  that  great  vocal  idealisms 
are  constructed  upon  an  empathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  for  great  literary  master¬ 
pieces.  No  vocalist  can  ever  hope  to 
achieve  meritorious  success  unless  he 
has  a  discriminative  literary  sensitivity. 
There  is  also  the  requisite  that  he  must 
he  able  to  convey  his  understandings  to 
his  hearers.  He  must  he  able  to  articu¬ 
late  the  graces  of  the  written  word 
through  beautiful  tonal  colorations. 
Who  will  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  tonal  coloration  is  reflected 
through  textual  understanding?  There¬ 
fore,  the  first  challenge  to  v(Kal  ideal¬ 
ism  is  the  development  of  stature  in 
literarv  understanding.  This  would 
implv  that  the  student  of  vocal  art  must 
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have  a  passionate  desire  for  knowledge, 
lie  who  has  not  experienced  cannot 
appreciate  —  thus,  the  student  must  be 
constantly  surrounded  by  a  discrimina¬ 
tive  literary  environment.  His  appre¬ 
ciations  will  only  be  in  proportion  to 
his  literary  growth. 

Beyond  the  literary  challenge  looms 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  psycho¬ 
somatic  structure  of  his  personality. 
'Fhe  [Kiwer  of  mintl  uix)n  the  physical 
actions  of  the  individual  plays  a  domi¬ 
nant  role  in  motivating  the  organismic 
acts  of  the  singing  mechanism.  Actual¬ 
ly  every  time  the  singer  emits  a  tone  he 
should  lie  simulating  a  near  perfect 
vocal  idealism.  This  is  the  result  of 
long  periods  of  mental  discipline  — 
disciplines  which  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  highly  discriminative  teach¬ 
er.  Whereas  the  violinist  may  purchase 
a  very  su|X‘rior  instrument,  the  singer 
must  bring  into  hx'us  during  the  singing 
of  a  given  tone  all  those  desirable  dis¬ 
ciplines  which  will  give  the  individual 
control  over  his  voice.  It  is  the  power 
of  mind  over  the  physical  instrument, 
voice,  which  plays  the  dominant  role 
in  tone  prcHluction.  Fhe  message  in 
tone  pnKluction  is  not  from  throat 
to  mind,  hut  from  mind  to  throat. 
1  here  is  no  such  combination  as  muscle 
21-1-47  -f  62A  which  will  result  in 
a  beautiful  <V».  For  the  teacher  it  hc*- 
comes  a  problem  of  inducing  through 
intuitive  and  scientiiic  understandings 
those*  mental-phvsical  conditions  which 
will  help  the  student  prcMluce  goexl  tone. 

Now  the  interplay  of  the  mental  and 
physical  upon  vocal  idealisms  is  further 
complicated  hy  multifarious  physical 
variants  in  any  tonal  action.  Very  often 
the  student  has  built  up  preconceived 
conceptions  about  singing  before  he 


comes  to  the  vexal  instructor.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  student  has  an 
intense  interest  in  singing  or  has  actual¬ 
ly  studied  voice.  Fhus,  the  vocal  ideal¬ 
isms  which  any  instructor  may  have  in 
mind  may  be  materially  vitiated.  They 
may  even  foil  instruction  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time. 

livery  voice  student  must  be  taught 
differently.  That  is,  the  |K)wer  of  the 
instructional  suggestions  may  lx*come 
ineffective  through  the  ability  or  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  student  to  properly  orient 
his  mental-physical  processes.  Thus, 
frustrations  may  excur  and  great  toler¬ 
ance  and  patience  are  required.  Trial 
and  error  bt'come  characteristics  of  the 
instructional  teacher-pupil  relationship. 

I,ack  of  understanding  often  creates 
further  frustrations  and  early  venal  in¬ 
struction  with  a  new  teacher  may  be 
slow  and  even  of  a  negative  character. 
Progress  will  not  take  place  until  the 
instructor  is  able  to  make  clear  for  the 
pupil  his  intended  meanings  —  those 
meanings  which  effect  the  desired  vocal 
techniques. 

Another  challenge  to  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  is  that  often  awareness  arises 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  he  lacks 
musicianship.  This  may  Ix'come  an 
overwhelming  frustration.  Such  fac¬ 
tors  as  pupil  inabilitv  to  discern  fine 
discriminations  of  intonation,  rhythmic 
sensitivity,  digital  facility,  appreciation 
for  phrase  nuance,  or  evidence  of  a  lack 
in  interpretive  ability,  may  arouse  a 
stark  inferiority  which  will  result  in  an 
attitude  of  defeatism.  Although  the 
student  may  not  completely  lose  his  de¬ 
sire  to  continue  singing,  any  recognition 
on  his  part  of  these*  deficiencies  will  re¬ 
sult  in  an  unfortunate  psychologkal 
affect  upon  his  progress. 
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Conclusion.  W’e  have  purported  to 
show  that  many  aspects  of  the  singer’s 
individuality  are  involved  in  the  expcn- 
dability  of  vtKal  idealisms  for  achieving 
artistic  singing.  It  thus  becomes  the  job 
of  the  teacher  to  set  up  those  conditions 
which  will  create  within  a  pupil  a  desire 
to  analyze  and  sacrifice  self  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  art.  His  success  is  somewhat 
in  profiortion  to  the  psychovimatic  con¬ 
ditions  which  he  can  effect  for  good 
vocal  idealisms.  The  mental-physical 
life  of  the  student  then  becomes  a  chief 
concern  of  the  vwal  teacher.  Hegard- 
less  of  the  pupil’s  need,  the  teacher 


must  approach  the  problem  from  a  posi¬ 
tive  point  of  view. 

1  he  great  interpretive  artist  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  great  vocal  mechan¬ 
ism.  There  is  the  possibility  of  the  high 
intelligence  reigning  supreme  in  a  sensi¬ 
tive  musician  —  yet  the  instrument  in 
that  hcxly  may  have  structural  limita¬ 
tions.  The  great  artist  is  naturallv  a 
combination  of  great  musicality  and  in¬ 
telligence  housed  in  a  IxkIv  of  few  struc¬ 
tural  limitations.  Vocal  idealism  is  a 
challenge  which  must  summon  the  en¬ 
tire  emotional,  intellectual,  and  physical 
attributes  of  the  student. 
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Of  course,  giraffes  can  be  a  trouble  and 
when  Wilfred,  on  his  fourth  birthday, 
brought  a  giraffe  into  his  home  there  were 
many  problems  of  adjustment  to  be*  made. 
Very  young  children  will  be  amused  by  thi* 
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fully  present  folk  songs  and  ballads.  In  this 
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and  Dad  Ritchie,  in  the  tiny  ('umlxTland 
village  of  Vi|K-r,  rais<-d  their  family  of  four¬ 
teen  children  as  they  sang  hundreds  of  the 
I  li/alN'than  ballads  and  songs  brought  to 
Kentucky  by  the  first  settlers  and  treasured 
through  the  years  by  the  bill  folk.  A  most 
interesting  U«ok. — William  P.  Sears 

.Americ  a's  Misic:  From  the:  Pilcirims 
TO  THE  Present.  By  CillMTt  Chase.  N,  Y. 
McCraw-llill.  1955.  8.50.  xxiii  and  735 

pp. 

In  this  comprehensive  volume,  Gillx-rt 
Cdiaw,  a  musician  and  a  scholar,  traces  the 
story  of  American  music  from  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrims  to  the  present  era  of  hot  Ja/z 
and  native  ofX'ra.  One  would  like  to  des¬ 
cribe  this  fine  volume  as  a  most  scholarly 
piece  of  research.  It  is  just  that.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  th<'  word  "scholarly"  tisi  often 
connotes  “dull  and  dreary.”  Not  so,  in  this 
work.  Any  reader  who  has  the  slightest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fabric  of  American  music  will 
find  the  Ixaik  rewarding  in  every  respect, 
(.’have  discusses  the  psalms  of  the  Pilgrims, 
the  tribal  music  of  tbe  Indians,  the  Negro 
spirituals,  folk  songs  and  ballads,  ragtime, 
the  blues,  jazz,  the  Broadway  musicals,  sym¬ 
phonic  music,  and  native  opc-ra. 

William  P,  Sears 
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Sing  a  Song  of  England.  By  Reginald 
Nettel.  fondon.  Phoenix  House.  1955. 
21/— 

Here  it  a  bor>k  for  every  music  lover,  bal¬ 
lad  singer,  and  folklorist.  From  May  Day 
riD-s  tti  There's  a  Tavern  in  the  Town,  the 
songs  of  the  common  man  of  England  are 
presented  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  volume 
it  truly  a  t<x:ial  history  of  England  illustrated 
by  its  traditional  tongs.  Tbe  rangi  it  from 
pre-historical  days  to  the  perk^!  aiter  World 
War  II  and  from  such  popular  favorites  at 
Grcenileevet  to  the  ballads  of  highwaymen 
and  other  criminals.  A  valuable  and  enter¬ 
taining  book. — William  P.  Sears 

Victorian  Song.  By  Maurice  Wilton 
Dither.  N.  Y.  The  MacMillan  Company. 
1956.  $4.50 

I'his  amusing  and  nostalgic  volume  bears 
the  sub-title,  "From  Dive  to  Drawing  R<Kim”. 
The  IxKik  was  written  in  England  and  deals 
primarily  with  the  songs,  Imth  ktious  and 
silly,  that  our  Victorian  anci'stors  tang  in 
theatre,  music  hall,  tap-nxim  and  home. 
There  are  numerous  references  to  what 
Americans  were  singing  in  the  States  too. 
How  thc^‘  gay  and  lugubrious  songs  came 
into  being  and  how  composers  and  authors 
of  the  lyrics  juini'd  together  arc  all  part  of 
the  story. — William  P.  Sears 

An  Old  Faith  in  the  New  World.  By 
David  and  I'amar  de  Sola  Pool.  N.  Y. 
Ckilumbia  University  Press.  1955.  $15.00 

In  Seph‘mb«-r  1654,  twenty-three  Jews 
landed  on  the  American  shore  and  began 
a  new  and  hopeful  life.  In  celebration  of 
this  terci'ntenary  of  Jewish  settlement  in 
North  America,  the  Reverend  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
David  de  Sola  PcniI  have  written  this  authori¬ 
tative  and  scholarly  portrait  of  the  mother 
Synagogue,  Shearith  Israel,  the  oldc'st  Jewish 
congregation  on  this  continent.  Starting  on 
Manhattan  Island  under  the  Dutch  and  con¬ 
tinuing  under  the  English,  the  little  congre¬ 
gation  grew  and  pmsprn-d.  Today,  the  con¬ 
gregation  has  a  magnificent  and  effc-ctive 
plant  at  Seventieth  Street  on  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  City.  Throughout  its  long 
and  enviable  history,  Shearith  Israel  has 


served  its  congregation  and  its  city  faithfully. 
Columbia  University  Press  and  the  learned 
authors  are  to  be  saluted  on  this  rich  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  tercentenary  celebration  of 
Jewish  life  in  America. — William  P.  Sears 

A  Primer  of  Social  Statistics.  By 
Sanford  M.  Dombusch  and  Calvin  F.  Schmid. 
N.  Y.  McCraw-Hill.  1955.  $4.75 

The  basic  statistical  concepts  and  tech¬ 
niques  arc  covered  in  this  text.  Mathemati¬ 
cal  concepts  and  formulae  are  presented  in 
a  simple  and  gradual  sequence  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  their  significance  and  utility 
are  very  apparent.  The  volume  should  be 
useful  to  research  workers  in  the  fields  of 
education,  social  work,  sociology,  and  the 
like.— W.  P.  S. 

All  About  Paris  and  Its  Environs.  By 
Virginia  Cre-ed  and  Henry  Milo.  N.  Y.  Dui'll, 
Sloan  and  Pearce-I.ittle,  Brown.  1955. 
$3.50  278  pages. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  "The  New 
Europe  Guide  S«‘ries."  It  is  a  simple,  brief, 
and  thoroughly  adetjuate  guidi-  for  one  mak¬ 
ing  his  first  visit  to  Paris.  There  is  sufficient 
history  given  to  provide  the  appropriate  back¬ 
ground  and  the  treatment  of  places  to  K-e, 
places  to  stay,  place's  to  eat,  and  the  like  is 
accurate  and  full.  The  guide  will  be-  use-ful 
to  those-  making  the  trip  and  it  will  be  happy 
reading  for  those-  who  know  and  love  the 
great  old  city. — William  1*.  Sears 

How  Opera  Grew.  By  Ethel  Peyser  and 
Marion  Bauer.  N.  Y.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Seins. 
1956.  $6.00 

How  Opera  Grew  is  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the-  art  form  known  as  ope-ra  from 
e-arlie-st  times  to  the  present.  As  such,  it  will 
be  an  extre-me-ly  use-ful  volume-  for  the-  home- 
and  for  schexil  and  colle-ge  librarie-s.  The- 
work  is  accurate  and  authentic,  and  it  is 
writte-n  in  an  easy  and  engaging  style.  The 
roots  from  which  opera  grew — in  Greece,  in 
Rome-,  and  in  the  Church — are-  especially 
well  identifie-d  and  ample-  space-  is  given  to 
the  manifold  aspects  of  the  ope-ra  form  In 
the-  mcxle-rn  idiom. — Wii.i.iam  P.  Sears 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 

Teacher,  Eaii  Meadow,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools 


Ridf  With  thk  Sun:  Foi.k  Iai.fs  and 
Storifs  from  ai.i.  C’,ountrifs  of  thf. 
Lnitkd  Nations.  Kditi-d  by  Harold  Cour- 
landir.  lllustrati'd  by  Hof{cr  Duvoisin.  N.  Y. 
W'bittb-My  llouK'.  1955.  |3.50 

I  bis  collection  of  folk  tales  and  stories  is 
a  project  of  the  UniU-d  Nations  Women’s 
Guild  and  the  royalties  derived  from  the  sale 
of  this  h<Mik  will  be  devot<-d  to  the  humani¬ 
tarian  work  of  the  Guild.  I'rom  each  of  the 
sixty  countries  which  now  make  up  the  UN 
one  representative,  well-loved  story  has  been 
selected  and  approved  by  the  UN  deleftation 
from  the  country  it  represents. 

‘i.oN<;ER  Fi.icht.”  a  Famii.y  Grows 
Up  With  Bimiks.  By  Annis  Duff.  N.  Y. 
Viking  Press.  1955.  $3.00 

In  her  first  h(K)k,  Hcquat  of  Wings,  Mrs. 
Duff  provided  parents  with  much  material 
on  the  literary  heritage  of  the  nursery  and 
the  joys  of  sharing  with  a  young  family  the 
pleasures  to  be*  found  in  prose,  p<H-try,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  music,  "htnuer  Flinht  "  continues 
the  happy  companionship  and  explores  the 
delights  of  reading  and  its  allied  pleasure. 
I'here  are  chapters  on  the  Bible  as  literature, 
the  literature  of  comparative  religions,  l.amb's 
Tales  from  Shakapeare,  and  the  fascinating 
stories  of  history  and  geography  are  intro¬ 
duced,  through  Ixxtks  alxiut  ships  and  trains. 
There  are  extensive  Ixxiklisls  that  will  assist 
parents  and  teachers  in  helping  young  folk  to 
unlock  the  treasure  chests  of  literature. 

Vfniuhf.  at  Lark  Taikm;an.  By  Jan¬ 
ette  Sargeant  Graham.  N.  Y.  Gmgmans. 
1956.  $2.75 

I'his  is  a  story  for  high  scIkmiI  youngsters. 
Laid  in  magnificent  mountain  districts  of  the 
State  of  W'ashington,  it  tells  how  a  high 
sch(M>l  graduate  turned  what  on  the  surface 
appeared  to  be  a  dismal  failure  into  a  thriv¬ 
ing  and  lively  success.  Grant  Wetherell's 
widowed  mother  Ixiught,  sight  unseen,  an 
abandoned  resort  hotel  on  one  of  Washing¬ 
ton's  gorgeous  mountain  lakes.  The  place 


turned  out  to  be  a  delapidated  one  and  Grant 
and  his  mother,  sister  and  younger  brother 
had  not  only  to  content  against  ruin  and 
decay  and  lots  of  mice,  hut  against  a  man 
who  had  other  ideas  for  the  spot.  A  very 
well-written  tale,  alxiunding  in  rich  local 
color. 

Thf  Shining  Bird.  By  Wanda  Neill 
TolIxMim.  Illusirati'd  by  HoImtI  Bruce.  N.  Y. 
Alladin  Bfxiks.  1955.  $2.25 

Nine  and  ten  year  olders  will  be  able  to 
read  this  IxMik  themselves  and  they  will  enjoy 
every  page  of  it.  (>rina,  a  little  Fskimo  girl, 
was  as  thrilled  as  anyone  in  her  village  when 
it  was  learned  that  an  airplane  was  to  pass 
nearby.  Imagine  her  disapixiintmeni  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  her  home 
when  her  friends  went  off  to  the  place  whiTC 
the  plane  was  scheduled  to  pass.  But  Grina 
saw  the  airplane  and  her  friends  did  not. 

I.A/.v  Day.  By  Miriam  Schlein.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Harvey  Weiss.  N.  Y.  William  H. 
Scott.  1955.  $2.00 

7'he  importance  of  work  and  the  accom¬ 
plishments  that  come  from  purposeful  activi¬ 
ty  are  stressi-d  in  easy-going  story  of  a  la/.y 
day.  I.a/.y  day,  once  in  a  while;  hut  how 
would  things  get  done  if  every  day  was  a  la/y 
day.  A  b(M>k  for  youngsters  three  to  seven. 

l  iiF  I  ITTI.F  Hfd  Housf.  By  Grace  Skaar. 
N.  Y.  William  H.  Scott.  1955.  $2.00 

This  is  "an-s-asy-to-read”  fxxik  alxiut  a  fam¬ 
ily  that  built  a  hoim*,  grew  a  garden,  and 
even  had  a  baby.  For  very  young  readers. 

On  Bfyond  /fhha!  By  Dr.  Siiiss.  N.  Y. 
Random  Houh-.  1955.  $2.50 

Any  lxM>k  written  and  illustrated  by  Dr. 
ScTiss  is  Ixiund  to  lx*  highly  imaginative  and 
very  funny.  On  Heyond  '/.ehra  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Seuss  is  not  content  to  stop  the 
alphalx-t  at  /.  He  constructs  many  more 
curious  letters  and  draws  the  most  ama/ing 
animals  to  illustrate  them.  Youngsters  will 
howl  at  text  and  drawings. 
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Young  Hans  C^hristian  Anderson.  By 
Hcilvig  Otilin.  N.  Y.  The  Viking  Press, 
lyss.  $2.75 

I'hf  story  of  the  «arly  years  of  that  great 
story-teller,  Hans  (Christian  Anderson,  is 
uni<|uely  told  in  this  Ixiok  by  Hedvig  Collins. 
As  a  boy,  Anderstjn  spent  some  years  in  the 
home  of  Miss  Collin’s  forelK'ars  and  her  book 
is  a  delightful  emnbination  of  fact  and  leg¬ 
end.  Iliere  are  enchanting  glimpses  of  th<- 
lad  wtiD  was  later  to  become  the  favorite- 
story-teller  of  generations  of  children  the 
world  over.  Tliis  is  a  IxMik  that  children  will 
read  with  relish. 

It’s  Arout  Time.  By  Miriam  Schlein. 
Pictures  by  Ix-onard  Kessler.  N.  Y.  William 
H.  Scott.'  1955.  $2.00 

'I'he  concept  of  time  is  developed  in  this 
Ixiok  for  very  young  pc-ople.  The  liook  is 
a  spring  board  for  discussion  and  for  real 
thinking  on  the  part  of  children. 

The  Man  in  the  Maniioi.e  and  the 
I  ix-It  Men.  By  Juniper  Sage.  Picturc-s  by 
Bill  Ballantine.  N.  Y.  William  It.  Scott. 
1955.  $2.00 

Youngsters  of  from  thre-e  to  seven  will  en¬ 
joy  this  liook  U-cause  it  is  alxmt  pc-ople  that 
always  fascinate  them.  Youngsters  are  in¬ 
variably  interested  in  workmen  and  their 
work  processes.  I'his  bcxik  digs  into  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  man  under  the  street  and  into 
the  doings  of  a  lot  of  other  "hx-it”  men. 

Young  Kancar(m).  By  Margaret  W'ise 
Brown.  Illustrated  by  Symt-on  Shimin.  N.  Y. 
William  K.  Scott.  1955.  $2.25 

The  Kanganm  is  a  most  interesting  animal 
and  a  very  strange  one,  too.  The  story  of 
how  a  young  Kangaroo  grows  and  how  he 
lives  U  told  in  this  Ixaik  by  the  late  Margaret 
Wise  Bmwn. 

Young  Biel  I-argo.  By  Neta  Ix)hnes 
Fra/ier.  N.  Y.  I>ongmans.  1956.  $2.75 

This  is  a  "western"  in  the  best  K-nK-  of 
the  word,  it  is  the  story  of  the  trek  to  the 
Wc-st  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War.  Young  Bill  Fargo,  no  relation  to 
the  Fargo  of  Wells-Fargo,  loses  both  his 
moth(  r  and  father  in  the  perilous  movement 
across  the  plains  and  mountains  to  the  Pacific 


coast.  How  he  searched  for  his  older  brother 
and  younger  sister  and  how  he  mc-t  the  most 
sensational  challc-nges  along  the  way  make 
this  a  most  lively  story.  There  was  never 
a  dull  moment  for  Bill.  The  book  moves 
along  at  'FV  speed. 

The  Miracle  of  I  icht  and  Power.  By 
Burr  W.  I.eyson.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1955. 
$3.50 

How  elc-ctricity,  gas,  and  steam  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  home  and  for  industry  is  the 
subject  of  this  informative  book.  The  vast 
tasks  of  planning  and  of  servicing  a  com¬ 
munity  are  taken  for  granted  by  those  who 
so  easily  avail  themselves  of  these  powers. 
Captain  Ix-yson,  writing  in  a  simple  yet  ac- 
curate  manner,  takes  the  reader  into  the 
great  power  plants  and  explains  all  that 
mod<Tn  engineering  skills  have  developc-d. 
A  splendid  book  for  high  sch(M>l  people  who 
have  enginc-cring  college  in  view. 

The  Story  of  Albert  Schweitzer. 
By  Jo  Manton.  N.  Y.  .Ybelard-Schuman. 
1955.  $2.75 

I'he  inspiring  story  of  AUx  rt  Schweitze-r  is 
told  with  great  warmth  in  this  brief  biogra¬ 
phy.  I'he  great  man’s  early  years  in  Alsace, 
his  ministry,  his  musicianship,  his  struggl<-$ 
to  get  a  medical  c-duc.ition,  and  his  heroic- 
work  in  Africa  are  succinctly  but  vividly 
presented.  Another  fine  b<H>k  fur  high  school 
people. 

Prudence  Crandai  i.:  Woman  of  Cour¬ 
age.  By  Eli/alx-th  Yates.  Drawings  hy  Nora 
S.  Unwin.  N.  Y’.  Alladin  Bcxiks.  1955. 
$3.00 

Although  this  IxMik  is  intendc-d  primarily 
for  teenagers,  it  would  be  well  if  teachers 
were  to  read  it,  tiw.  One  would  not  be  go¬ 
ing  too  far  in  urging  all  citizens  to  read  it. 
It  is  the  story  of  Prudence  C!randall,  the 
heroic  teacher  of  Canterbury,  Camncxticut. 
In  the  1 8  jo’s  she  admitted  a  Negro  child  to 
her  sch(x>l  and  brought  down  upon  heru-lf 
the  wrath  of  the  community.  Fearless,  she 
changed  the  nature  of  her  school  and  re- 
opi-ned  it  "for  thi-  reception  of  Young  Ladies 
aixi  little  Misses  of  color."  How  she  was 
mob-sted,  brought  to  trial,  and  how  her  cour¬ 
ageous  stand  helpt-d  the  cause  of  Ni-gro  free¬ 
dom  are  sympathetically  told  in  this  most 
exciting  Ixxik. 


HELPS  FX)R  BUSY  ENGUSH  TEACHE^ 

TIm  Book  f«qulra  oMte  thlnkiiig  and  less  writing  on  tfae^piR^ 

ol  the  student  and  Um  raad^  and  conecttsf  on  the  part  of  tiia  teacher.  It  dio 
...  pcoridn  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  eadi  ftudent't  oirislde  reading.  Ikkbi  A 
for  Novds  and  Drama.  Form  B  lor  EsMys  and  Short  Stories,  C  lor  the  Book 
Review.  Form  D  for  the  Pbolo|day  Review,  Form  E  for  Blogrtl^.  Form  P  for 
iWel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  F  $1.50  per  hundred,  Permanent  Raatsd 
Cards  $2.00  per  100.  4 

Katan-lalaer  Workbooks  U  litcimturs:  Madwtb,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Tremiare 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Qties,  Silas  Mamnr,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copiss  sdd  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  In  one  class  and  you  will  want  nsore.  Sir^ 
o^dcs  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders.  ^ 

Piotsrial  Litaratart*lEaps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Esch 
map  is  loaded  widi  interesting  Information.  ,&i^sh  literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  liuuaSj|ji|a^of4<ondon,  in  colors  $2.00. 


Workbook  in  Basie  BpeUiaf.  Tbh  Is  a  odcndfiadly  worked  oat  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  firequently  made  in  baric  spelling  at  the  junior  hi(^  school 
level.  It  is  alfo  usefuljvith  backward  ncDeri  in  hidia  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

Tbe  Eaton  litoratnrs  Testa.  Thlrty<dght  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  sanior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  o^ies.  Youll  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 


Taaehinf  Diaeritienl  Xarka.  Twenty>nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequen^ 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  tha  Eif h  Sokoel  Iswtpaper.  0  you  have  to  supenrlae  rite  pub¬ 
lication  of  die  echoed  paper  you  wiB  welo^  this  liw  book.  It  outlines  in  diriafi 
the  exact  duties  of  esch  mmber  of  die  staff  of  a  pyr.^  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35 

a 

Siartlaj  OatUnee  Stadias  in  litemtifa.  Yes.  yoor  teadbers  probably  used 
and  they  are  sdD  go&  for  those  who  wairi  to  make  i  careful  study  of  die  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

D 

Write  for  e  compUu  eotolog. 
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